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SECONDARY ENTHUSIASMS 


Supreme crises make direct appeal to supreme ideals. At other 
times primary enthusiasms go stale. They are a little too remote 
from the day’s task. In time of war our country is a present 
reality. In time of peace it is a place to make money. Yet it 
may be just as truly patriotic to build up a nation’s business as 
it is to help it win wars. In fact, that may be the way in which 
the genuine patriotism of many people will express itself. But the 
immediate motive for industrial activity is commercial. 

So in the case of the church. We all want to see the Kingdom 
of God brought to pass, but it is harder to arouse enthusiasm 
for the Kingdom of God than for a denomination. 

It is regrettable that primary causes do not always evoke pri- 
mary enthusiasms, but, taking life as it stands, church leaders 
may as well face the inevitable. The wise leader is one who can 
utilize secondary enthusiasms to further primary causes. That 
is the method of the practical idealist. Your radical is interested 
in ideas more than in persons, in reforms more than in folks. He 
denounces such policy as opportunism. But one difficulty with 
radicals is that they assume that human nature is as tractable as 
ideas. Most of their lamentations are to the effect that men are 
not as good as they ought to be because they do not immediately 
put ideals into operation. 

Nothing is easier than to shoot an ideal into the air with the 
hope that it will strike somebody somewhere. But such a method 
is like laying down a barrage where there are no signs of the enemy. 
An artilleryman who wants to save his country must do something 

more than write letters about patriotism. He must aim his gun 
and fire it. That is a secondary duty that may be counted upon 


to further primary ideals. 
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A great many people are engaged in giving the church reform 
by absent treatment. They discuss the shortcomings of the church, 
its failure to touch society, its lamentable educational methods, 
the selfishness of its preachers, and the hypocrisy of its mem- 
bers. They complain that the church has not made the world 
perfect and that Christianity is a failure because it has not pro- 
duced a Christian humanity. 

But they do not go to church. They deal with ideals, but have 
no readiness to teach Sunday-school classes, go to prayer meet- 
ing, listen to sermons, work on committees. They prefer empha- 
sizing primary ideals to being bothered with finding means with 
which to make life a little more like ideals. 

Of course there must be primary enthusiasms. But if we are 
to “hitch our wagon to a star” we must first catch the star and 
put it into harness. That gives dignity to the harness-maker. 

For our part, we charge those who are performing the hum- 
bler tasks of the church not to be discouraged. To get the 
prophet’s reward you do not have to be a prophet. You simply 
have to give a cup of cold water to somebody because he is a 
prophet. For even a prophet cannot live long without being 
thirsty. 

Great undertakings are composed of what may seem small 
duties and small undertakings. To go about these with a’sense 
of what they are contributing to some great cause is to find new 
dignity in life. It is also to make a secondary enthusiasm§ the 
embodiment of a primary enthusiasm. 
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FACING THE FUTURE IN INDIA 


REV. R. A. HUME, D.D. 
American Marathi Mission, Ahmednagar, India 


For forty-five years Dr. Hume has rendered distinguished service to the cause of foreign 
missions. He has been preacher, educator, writer, philanthropist, promoter of indus- 
trial training, and teacher of Indian preachers. He is now in this country, but, though 
a man of seventy-three, he plans to return to the land to which he has consecrated his life. 


Our fast-changing world makes us all 
interested in Christian internationalism. 
But “Christian internationalism” is 
only a new, but excellent, name for the 
good old term “foreign missions.” More 
or less we all are coming increasingly 
to realize that all parts of the wide world 
and all people in the world are members 
one of another, that if one suffers all 
suffer, and that all have the duty and 
the privilege of being helpful one to 
another. India was the first country 
across the seas for which the Christian 
people of America began to feel some 
international responsibility, and in which 
the American Board started its first 
foreign mission. It is well that we now 
consider the situation in India today 
and for the future. 

Christian internationalism requires 
all Christians to do their part in making 
a Christian world. Making a Chris- 
tian world depends on the world’s secur- 
ing five essentials: (1) experience of 
the Christian God; (2) experience of 
the Christian man; (3) experience of the 
Christian Spirit of God; (4) experience 
of a Christian atmosphere; (5) experi- 
ence of Christian relations in the family, 
the church, and the state. Without 
these essentials there cannot be a 
Christian world. Manifestly these 
essentials have not yet been realized 
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anywhere. Nor are they so apart from 
one another that they can come only one 
after another. More or less each is 
necessary for the other, and growth in 
one promotes the growth of the others. 

Take first the Christian God. Until 
lately there was in India no experience 
of the Christian God. Gods innumer- 
able the masses of Hindus recognized. 
Brahma, an impersonal, pantheistic, 
all-controlling It was the supreme power 
of many upper-caste Hindus. Allah, an 
absolute sovereign of the world, sub- 
mission to whom is religion, was the 
god of 65,000,000 Mohammedans. The 
Christian God was unknown and could 
not be known until Christ was known, 
that revealer of the Father God who 
said, ‘‘No man cometh unto the Father 
but by me.” Very strangely many 
Christians have misread and misrepre- 
sented that word to mean that no one 
can come to God at all except through 
Christ. Whereas what Christ said and 
meant exactly was that no one knows 
the Father God save his Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son reveals that Father. 
And everyone knows that in every land 
and in every age men have known that 
there is a god, or that there are gods, 
and have in divers ways tried to come 
into right relations with him, or with 
them. But experience of the Christian 
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God, the Father of the spirits of all 
men, who always patiently takes the 
initiative in trying to bring his kuman 
children into filial relations with himself, 
who suffers that this may be done and 
until it is done, could not be had until 
the Lord Jesus by the teaching and by 
the life of himself and of some of his 
followers could begin to help Indians 
to have some experience of the Christian 
God. 
It gives me deep satisfaction to testify 
that a goodly number of Indian Chris- 
tians and also Indians who do not take 
the Christian name are coming to know 
and to have some experience of the 
Christian God, the God who is a Person, 
and who in character is like the Lord 
Jesus Christ. When I first went to 
India as a missionary forty-five years 
ago the assumption of all Hindus and 
Mohammedans with whom [I had inter- 


course was that their gods and my 
God were very unlike. Nor was their 
assumption wrong. But it is most 
gratifying to be able to report that in 
even these forty-five years a consider- 
able change has come in the ideas and 
ideals of many Indians about the char- 


acter of God. Nowadays I never have 
occasion to try to induce Hindus gener- 
ally to recognize that there can be and is 
but one God, and that he must be a 
Person. Various influences are bring- 
ing about these changes. Whenever 
people of any community recognize 
themselves as real persons with responsi- 
bilities for themselves and others they 
must consciously or unconsciously recog- 
nize that the Supreme Power in the 
universe is and must be a Person. Also 
as men increasingly recognize that good 
character is the supreme need and pos- 
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session of men, people in India, as men 
everywhere, recognize that nobility of 
character must be the highest character- 
istic of the Supreme Person. Also as 
men more and more realize the worth 
of truth, and sympathy, and patience, 
and hope, and love, they both con- 
sciously and unconsciously believe that 
these qualities are the highest character- 
istics of the one God. And unques- 
tionably the chief means by which 
Christians and non-Christians in India 
are coming to know about and also to 
have experience of the Christian God is 
knowledge of and fellowship with the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Speaking from long 
and widespread experience I give my 
deliberate and glad testimony that 
many in India assume that the one 
God is a Christian God because he is like 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The far-reaching 
influence of such an assumption and 
conviction is big with promise for the 
eventual development of a Christian 
India. 

The second essential for a Christian 
India is experience of the Christian man. 
While experience of the Christian God 
helps to create Christian men, without 
an experience of Christian men the 
world gets little conviction of the 
Christian God. In India, as in other 
lands, great reverence has always been 
felt for those who were considered holy; 
and those were deemed most holy who 
had renounced the world. Until knowl- 
edge of the Man of Nazareth began to 
come, nowhere could men have knowl- 
edge of the Christian man. Among the 
marvelous changes which I have seen 
in India in the forty-five years of my 
missionary life few changes are the 
cause of so much grateful hope as the 
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gradual growth among Christians, and 
among not a few who do not take the 
Christian name, of the assumption that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is the ideal man; 
that the ideal man is not one who with- 
draws from the world, but one who 
lives in the world, who by character, 
example, and teaching ennobles fellow- 
men by developing in them the con- 
viction that they too are sons of the 
all-good Father, and therefore with 
filial loyalty to such a Father God they 
should count every man a brother, 
and by self-sacrifice should strive to 
share with all men the physical, mental, 
and above all the spiritual blessings 
which they personally are receiving 
from the Christian God. There is 
hardly any other so marvelous a growing 
change in the assumptions and ideals 
of intelligent Indians, non-Christians 
as well as Christians, as increasing 
reverence for the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and therefore of conviction that to 
become like him might well be the 
desire of every aspiring man. 


One of the significant indications | 


of reverence for Christ is strong dis- 
satisfaction with any and all who call 
themselves Christians but are unlike 
him in thought and conduct. As a 
single example of such reverence for 
Christ and of aversion to un-Christian 
men I mention a conversation with one 
of the foremost Indians of today, the 
Honorable G. K. Gokhale, a man of 
noble character, a foremost political 
leader and social reformer, a member of 
the viceroy’s legislative council, a dele- 
gate from India to England. A short 
time before his recent lamented death, 
when he called on me, I asked him his 
attitude toward Christ. Instantly he 
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replied, “I revere and am helped by 
him, but your Lord Jesus Christ is 
hopelessly handicapped by his con- 
nection with the West”; by this mean- 
ing that un-Christian dogmas and un- 
Christian men in the West make the 
following of Christ difficult for the 
Indians. I replied, “Handicapped by 
his professed followers Christ has been 
for nineteen centuries, but never hope- 
lessly. Who like him claims the homage 
of mankind and even your homage 
today ?” 

The awfully un-Christian sentiments 
and acts in the recent war of many who 
call themselves Christians have caused 
in India revulsion from the claims and 
efforts of even Christ’s more faithful 
followers. Nevertheless, at bottom even 
this indicates great reverence for Jesus 
Christ, the Christian man. Slow and 
long yet sure is his gainful leadership of 
men as the ideal man and the Supreme 
Helper of men into filial relations with 
our Father and into fraternal relations 
with brother-men. 

The third essential for the develop- 
ment of Christian India is experience of 
the Christian Spirit of God, whom men 
call the Holy Spirit. As with early 
Christians in Ephesus who told the 
apostle Paul that they knew nothing 
about the Holy Spirit, as with multi- 
tudes in so-called Christian lands who 
speak rarely of the Holy Spirit and 
seem little conscious of his empowering, 
so in India there is yet but little experi- 
ence of this Spirit of Christ. Neverthe- 
less there is evidence of his activity and 
fruitfulness. Despite the prevalence of 
idolatry, of formal religious acts, of 
traditionalism in religious thinking and 
practice, there is a growing experience of 
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the Spirit of God. Foremost among 
indications of such experience among 
multitudes is a break with traditionalism, 
seen in loss of regard for the authority of 
sacred books, of priests, of institutions, 
and of customs unless and only so far as 
these satisfy inward convictions of what 
seems reasonable and helpful. The old 
claims of verbal and infallible inspira- 
tion for Vedas, Upanishads, Puranas, 
Quran, and other religious books are 
greatly discredited. Loss of respect for 
so-called holy men who are neither holy 
in character nor useful in service is clear 
evidence that the Spirit of God is at 
work in India. Recognition of the 
patent fact that pilgrimages and reli- 
gious ceremonies do not change char- 
acters or habits is one result of the silent 
teaching of God’s Spirit. 

In a Christian assembly it is needless 
for a missionary to express veneration for 
the Bible, the greatest of books. Yet 
the more he trusts his Master, the more 
he accepts that Master’s teaching that 
it is not a book but the Spirit of truth 
who is to lead men into all the truth. 
And experience teaches a wise missionary 
that simply quoting from the Bible as 
the supreme authority for spiritual 
verities does not and cannot commend 
to intelligent Indians the message of 
a Christian preacher unless his testi- 
mony and appeal find themselves con- 
firmed by the spiritual apprehension 
and experience of the hearer. Rather 
the reverse happens. Such a Chris- 
tian speaker is more or less classified 
with Hindu and Mohammedan scribes. 
The successful Christian advocate is 
one who, like his Master, has himself 
had helpful intimacy with the Holy 
Spirit, and who, using suitable teach- 
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ings from the Bible or from other books, 
trusts the Spirit to impress His influ- 
ence on men in India. 

The fourth essential for the develop- 
ment of a Christian India is the experi- 
ence of a Christian atmosphere. When 
we stop to think of it we partly realize 
how much every individual and every 
community is molded by his and its 
environment, even without knowing it. 
In India there is growing a silent but 
powerful Christian atmosphere. The 
railroad, the telegraph, the post-office, 
the hospital, the school and college, 
public opinion, literature, varied inter- 
course with the world, better sanitation, 
philanthropic activities, the neighbor- 
hood and example of not a few Chris- 
tians, Indian, European, and American, 
missionary and non-missionary, are 
often unconsciously, but truly, exerting 
a Christian influence of great power. 

The fifth essential for developing a 
Christian India is experience of Christian 
relations in the family and church and 
state. In the West we are being deeply 
impressed with the necessity of Chris- 
tianizing the social order, with the basal 
facts that the Christian faith is a social 
faith, and that all truly Christian life 
must be helpful social life permeating all 
human relations. There is gratifying 
evidence that there is a growing Chris- 
tian character and tendency in the entire 
social order in India. Probably the 
most outstanding Christian feature in 
the social order of India is the improved 
family life in the Christian community. 
The wife is growingly receiving her 
rightful position in the family. Chris- 
tian ideals are more and more recognized 
and aimed at. Gradually the daughter 
is becoming as esteemed as the son. 
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Even in large sections of non-Christian 
society there is growing respect for 
women. Sometimes there have been in 
the West misinformed ideas about the 
position of women being alike in every 
section of India, whereas in some intelli- 
gent and devout sections women have 
been revered, and everywhere mothers 
are beloved. Yet, alas, in India as a 
whole woman has not had her due. 
She has not had her due in education. 
According to the census of 1911, while 
Io per cent, yet only 1o per cent, of the 
males in British India can read and 
write, of the females only one in a 
hundred can read and write. While it 
is estimated that in British India (that 
is, in three-fifths of the territory and 
three-fourths of the population of the 
peninsula) 23 per cent of the boys of 
school-going age were attending schools, 
only 3 per cent of the girls of the school- 


going age were in school in 1911. In 
Hyderabad, the premier state of India, 
only one in twenty of the men and only 
one in two hundred and fifty of the 


women can read and write. Yet female 
education is fairly rapidly increasing. 
Another mark of unfair treatment of 
women has been due to what is called 
the Zanana system, i.e., “the women’s 
apartments,”’ meaning the social custom 
which largely confines forty millions 
of Indian women to their own apart- 
ments. Of this system a Hindu lady 
has written: “The life of women in 
Zananas is like that of a frog in a well.” 
Yet even some of these Zanana women 
are very influential in directing the 
general home life affecting husbands, 
children, and most domestic arrange- 
ments. However, only one Indian 
woman out of four is now subject to the 
Zanana system, which is itself being 
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modified. Public opinion is considerably 
enlarging the opportunities and functions 
of women. In social, philanthropic, liter- 
ary, and even political spheres intelli- 
gent, modest, cultured, forceful, public- 
spirited women in many ranks of society 
are taking a larger and larger part. 

The blighting system of child mar- 
riage is gradually passing away. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1911 there were 
then in India 2,522,203 “wives” under 
the age of ten, 134,005 “wives” under 
five years of age, 13,212 baby “wives” 
under one year of age. It needs no 
words to indicate how such marriage 
contracts lead to the early withdrawal 
of girls from school and are a prolific 
source of enfeebled physique, impaired 
mind, and premature death, and of 
resulting child widows. In India one 
female out of six is a widow. But it is 
an indication of growing ideas of Chris- 
tian relations in the social order that 
there is a diminution of the practice of 
infant marriages. Non-Christian Indian 
social reformers universally denounce 
this custom. Two principal native 
states, Mysore and Baroda, have passed 
acts forbidding the marriage of girls 
under eight and nine years respectively. 

The social and religious customs of 
many Hindus cause many girls, even 
in childhood, to be dedicated to immoral 
lives in temples, and a general name for 
these temple women is devdasi, i.e., 
“servants of God.” 

And yet, and yet, in general in India 
asa whole there is growing among non- 
Christians a protest against the evils in 
the Indian social order, an improvement 
in the condition of women, and some 
growth toward the Christian ideal for 
the family. There is real loosening of 
the bonds of caste. 
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Turning to the Christian ideal in the 
church, there is still imperfection in 
apprehension and in application of the 
Christian standard. Traditionalism has 
too great sway. Too often the church is 
thought of as an end instead of a means. 
Subscription to dogma is too often the 
touchstone for membership. 

Nevertheless, if we compare the 
standards, the spirit, the activities in 
the Indian churches with similar ele- 
ments in the churches of Corinth, 
Galatia, and Colossae as described by 
Paul, or if we compare the Indian 
churches of today with those of fifty 
years ago, we can find great encourage- 
ment. Today the churches of India 
have goodly numbers of fairly educated, 
godly, devoted ministers and preachers, 
many intelligent and active members, 
and organizations for the training of 
catechumens, for stimulating and direct- 
ing the activities of members, and for 
evangelistic and missionary effort. The 
evil of disunion is growingly lamented, 
and irenic effort is made for union. 
‘Experience of truly Christian relations 
is growing in the Indian church. 

In my judgment experience of the 
Christian relation in the state is growing. 
I mean that among European and even 
Indian rulers there is an increasing appre- 
ciation of the Christian standard that 
rulers are wholly for the good of the 
people, with a growing sense of responsi- 
bility for promoting the welfare of all 
the people, and a marked increase of 
open demand from the intelligent classes 
that all rulers, foreign and Indian, 
should be held responsible for their 
administration. The example of Eng- 
lish administration is having an excellent 
influence on many of the.675 Indian 
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princes and chiefs who exercise rule 
over two-fifths of the area and one-fourth 
of the population of the Indian Empire. 

After this encouraging review of the 
India of today let us now face the future. 
The first fact to be frankly recognized is 
that only an encouraging beginning has 
been made. To only a small extent has 
all India come to have an experience 
of the Christian God. Think of India’s 
enormous population. In area India 
is only half as large as the United 
States. But in that moderate area there 
live three times as many people as in 
the whole of our country, and twice as 
many people as in the entire Western 
Hemisphere. Another impressive way of 
seeing the herculean task of trying to 
give a Christian experience to India is 
the following: India is pre-eminently a 
land of villages. There are only thirty 
cities of one hundred thousand or more 
inhabitants, and only one-tenth of the 
population live in towns of five thousand 
inhabitants or more. According to the 
census there were nearly 750,000 villages 
inhabited by five hundred persons or less. 
So, if from the time of Christ a man 
had begun to visit daily a single Indian 
village every day until now, about 
eighty years would still be required to 
visit the remaining villages, though he 
went to a new one every day! How 
tremendous the task of giving in every 
one of India’s 750,000 villages even one 
proclamation of the Christian message, 
and how colossal the difficulty of giving 
to those myriads of people, mostly illiter- 
ate, an experience of the Christian God. 
Yet, as a century ago when the immortal 
Carey proposed the missionary adven- 
ture to India, the only motto for the 
Christian church today is, “Expect 
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great things from God, and attempt great 
things for God.” And the results of 
the first century’s missionary effort is 
wonderfully beyond the results which 
were expected by the pioneers at that 
century’s dawn. Take a single illus- 
tration from the history of the Ameri- 
can Board’s first mission to Bombay. 
In the first twenty years of that mis- 
sion more missionaries died than Indians 
became Christians! Yet according to 
the last government census the Chris- 
tian community in India proper was 
the third largest section of the popula- 
tion, numbering about four millions. 
And whereas in the decade from 1go1 to 
1911 the entire population had increased 
only 6 per cent, the Christian community 
had increased 34 per cent. From 1872 
to 1911 the Christians had trebled. 
Now while the door of opportunity 
for influencing even the upper classes 
is wider open than ever before, it is 
exceptionally open to the submerged 
classes numbering about sixty millions; 
and because other diverting influences 
may reach even these submerged classes 
it is especially the church’s duty imme- 
diately to multiply and to expedite all 
efforts for those waiting communities. 
The missionaries of the American Metho- 
dist church alone estimate that today 
their area would supply a hundred and 
fifty thousand new members to their 
churches if adequate workers were avail- 
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able to throw Christian influences around 
those classes. 

Facing the future the most insistent 
problem is whether the indigenous 
church, with its numerous assistants of 
foreign missionaries, can and. will 
exemplify to Indians the spirit and life 
of Christian men. What the non- 
Christian community needs and looks 
for in the daily lives of both Indian and 
foreign Christians is Christian, truly 
Christian, men and women. And what 
the Indian church looks for in the Chris- 
tian missionary is the sympathetic, the 
appreciative, missionary, and from the 
churches of the West even more gener- 
ous pecuniary support and prayers. 

Facing the future in India the out- 
standing facts are, first, the immensity 
of the task to Christianize that mighty 
empire containing one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of our globe; second, the neces- 
sity that men of a deeply Christian 
spirit give to these millions by word and 
by life the message and only the mes- 
sage of the Christian God revealed by 
the Supreme Christ, under the empower- 
ing of the Holy Spirit of Christ; and 
third, that, whereas now the alert 
Indian church has become a new factor 
in the spiritual forces of the Indian 
Empire, the foreign missionary should 
hopefully and gladly co-operate with 
that Indian church, which is likely to 
become a united church. 
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THE RELIGION OF A LAYMAN 


A STUDY OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D., LL.D. 
Dean of the Yale School of Religion, New Haven, Connecticut 


III. THE SIMPLICITY OF A GOOD LIFE 


The Master never posed. He was 
not being good to be seen of men. He 
never seemed to be playing a part. 
He did not go about saying to himself, 
“This is what would be expected of a 
man in my position; I must be sure to 
do the correct thing.”” He was what 
he was without ever seeming to think 
of how it might look to others. He was 
not concerned about that. 

You know Bernard Shaw says that 
if you go to a symphony concert you 
will find a great many people who are 
there not because they like classical 
music but because they know they 
ought to like it. They feel that it is the 
proper thing to be seen there, and so 
they go. In like manner when you get 
to Heaven you may find some people 
who are there not because they have 
any particular taste or fitness for that 
sort of thing but because they feel that 
they owe it to their social position to 
be in Heaven. How mighty are the 
conventions of society and how dull and 
tiresome many people become because 
they are constantly trying to keep up 
appearances! 

The Master was as simple, natural, 
and unaffected as a sequoia tree. He 
had a keen sense of humor—he must 
have had for he was the Son of God. 
“He that sitteth in the heavens” must 
have laughed when he created the 


pelicans, the monkeys, and some of us. 
You find this element of humor in many 
of the sayings of the Master. When he 
said to those self-satisfied Pharisees, 
“T came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners,” it was a delicious bit of irony. 
He knew that those self-satisfied prigs 
were anything but righteous. When he 
said, ‘They that are whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick,” that 
was his way of taking them off. And 
in the passage before us he pierced the 
swollen windbags of pretense and conceit 
by the keen thrust of laughter. It is 
often more effective than a serious 
argument. 

He took up three forms of affectation 
which make against the simplicity of a 
good life. He first pictured the showy, 
pompous almsgiver. “Take heed that 
you do not your alms before men to be 
seen of them. When thou doest thine 
alms sound not a trumpet before thee 
in the street.”” When you send a ton 
of coal or a basket of provisions to a 
poor family, do not hire a band to go 
along. The least bit of showy pride in 
one’s generosity robs it of all beauty. 
Think so little about yourself when you 
are doing good or being good that your 
right hand scarcely knows what your 
left hand is doing. There is not enough 
of self-consciousness in your action to 
find its way across from one side of your 
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nature to the other. “Let your alms 
be in secret, and your Father who seeth 
in secret”—it does not get by him— 
“shall reward thee openly.” 

The desire for the applause of men 
is a sorry source of motive. The boy 
who will not do his duty unless he is 
being praised and petted for it is a poor 
specimen; he is in a fair way to become 
a self-conscious, conceited little snob. 
The man who will not perform unless he 
is in the limelight is all lath and plaster 
where there should be quartered oak— 
you cannot depend on him. The young 
woman who will not purr unless her 
fur is being constantly stroked the right 
way with compliments and bouquets and 
five-pound boxes holds out no sure 
promise of ever being a companion and 
a helpmeet. All these people are only 
willing to do their prettiest “to be seen 
of men.” The Master who had a keen 
eye for shoddy and counterfeit put them 
all into the discard. 

Let every man do square work and 
square work only, regardless of the 
presence or absence of popular acclaim, 
simply because nothing but square work 
satisfies his own sense of what is right. 

“He that giveth let him do it with 
simplicity.” ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive’—a great deal more 
blessed. It hurts any healthy, self- 
respecting nature to receive alms. The 
giver of alms, therefore, who respects 
those whom he would aid avoids the 
sound of the drum which might fix 
attention upon his own generosity and 
upon the sad necessities of his fellows. 
He clothes his kindness in the quiet 
garb of modesty for his own sake and 
for the sake of others. He gives with 
simplicity. 
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The Master rebuked the man who 
paraded his self-denial. ‘When ye fast 
be not as the hypocrites of a sad counte- 
nance. They disfigure their faces that 
they may appear unto men to fast. 
But ye, when ye fast, anoint thy head 
and wash thy face that ye may not 
appear unto men to fast but unto thy 
Father who seeth in secret.”” You are 
not doing it to be seen of men. The 
beauty of self-denial is that it is a 
personal act where the inner life is 
striving for a more perfect sense of 
harmony with the infinite life of the 
Father. The soul is subordinating its 
personal pleasure or profit or convenience 
to some larger good which is to be 
secured; and the power of it lies in the 
simplicity and the naturalness with 
which it is all done. 

How impatient those soldiers who 
have been in the trenches in France and 
have returned from overseas become 
when some windbag undertakes to 
plaster them over with compliments and 
to put halos around their heads with 
extravagant words about their heroism 
and self-sacrifice! These men have laid 
their bare hands on the naked realities 
of human experience. They have seen 
life stripped of all ornament and frill. 
They have looked straight into the eyes 
of death and now this fulsome language 
of compliment nauseates them. They 
did not do it “to be seen of men” or to 
be praised of men; and the moment any 
suspicion of unreality shows its head in 
the words of the man who is undertak- 
ing to parade their virtues before the 
eyes of a multitude, they look the other 
way. 

Anoint your head and wash your 
face and smile when you practice self- 
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denial! The man who draws a long 
face and puts on a sad look when he 
sacrifices pleasure to duty or denies 
himself that he may make a larger gift 
to some worthy cause robs his action of 
its beauty and his soul of the reward it 
was meant to enjoy. And the principle 
is far-reaching. The professional smile 
which shows more teeth than soul; the 
company manners which are put on 
and taken off with the evening clothes; 
the chirping, grinning style of amiability 
which proclaims its unreality by being 
overdone; the affected mode of speech 
which shows upon its face that it is no 
more a part of the person’s make-up 


than a badly made glass eye—all this © 


would come in for the Master’s con- 
demnation as part of that which he 
called the hypocrisy of pretense. He 
would have every life real to the core. 

“When you fast anoint your head””— 
let it all be done with an air of gladness. 
When the population of a beehive be- 
comes congested the bees swarm. A 
great company of them under the 
leadership of a’new queen goes forth. 
They leave their home and the stock 
of honey which they have helped to 
make, and they go forth empty-handed 
to find a new home and make a fresh 
start. And they enter upon that act 
of self-sacrifice with a song; bees are 
never so friendly as at the time when 
they are swarming. 

Here in the Old Testament we find 
the same principle exalted! ‘When the 
burnt offerings began the song of the 
Lord began also with trumpets.” Not 
in gloomy silence as if they were per- 
forming some hard duty from which they 
would have been glad to escape, but 
with a burst of music the people gave 
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of their best to the God they served. 
They covered the self-denial they were 
practicing with that radiant joy they 
felt in doing the will of the Most High. 
All this is well pleasing to him who 
looketh not merely on the outward 
appearance of a gift—‘‘the Lord loveth 
a cheerful giver.” 

The Master also condemned the long- 
winded, ostentatious prayer. ‘When 
thou prayest be not as the hypocrites. 
They love to pray standing at the street 
corners to be seen of men. Verily they 
have their reward.” They pray to be 
seen of men and they are seen of men. 
They get what they prayed for; they 
are settled with on the spot and there is 
nothing more coming to them as a result 
of their prayers. “But when thou 
prayest enter into thy closet; shut the 
door; pray to thy Father who seeth in 
secret and thy Father who seeth in 
secret shall reward thee openly.” 

Enter into thy closet and shut the 
door! The Master was not defining a 
physical act. He was not at all con- 
cerned about the place where a man 
should pray, but only as to the spirit in 
which it should be done. He insisted 
that every prayer should be a simple, 
direct, and genuine transaction between 
the soul of the man and God. 

The minister standing in the pres- 
ence of a great congregation may 
nevertheless enter his closet and shut 
the door, if his prayer is offered directly 
and genuinely to God. The Salvation 
Army captain standing at the corner 
of the street with her tambourine may 
nevertheless, by her complete self- 
forgetfulness and the genuineness of her 
moral interest in those lives she would 
touch by her appeal, enter into her 
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closet and shut the door as she prays to 
God. It all depends, not upon the place 
where one stands, but upon his attitude 
of soul. 

The enterprising reporter on a Boston 
paper, sharing in that oft-remarked 
local pride, referred in his account of a 
religious convention to the lengthy 
invocation as “one of the most eloquent 
prayers ever offered to a Boston 
audience.” He may have builded better 
than he knew. Many audiences have 
eloquent prayers offered to them in such 
showy fashion as to banish the whole 
spirit of devotion. 

“When thou prayest,” the Master 
added, “use not vain repetitions as the 
heathen do. They think that they shall 
be heard for their much speaking.” He 
saw the futility of certain public pray- 
ers where the length and the breadth 
and the height of the petition are not 
equal. If the man who offers prayer in 
public has a good flow of language it is 
possible for him to keep it up for twenty- 
five or thirty minutes on occasion. Any 
man of pious habit can shut his eyes and 
talk indefinitely. And it is possible for 
people to keep their heads down and 
their eyes closed during the whole of 
that far-flung and long-drawn-out utter- 
ance. It might not be profitable, how- 
ever, to inquire too closely into their 
thoughts during the whole of that period 
or into the ability of the man himself 
to maintain unbrokenly for all that time 
the sense of direct address to God. The 
real height of a prayer in its outward, 
upward, Godward reach is not always 
in direct proportion to its length. 

I have been in the active ministry for 
thirty years and I know of no human 
exercise so difficult and so exacting, 
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which so takes it out of a man, as the 
act of prayer in the presence of one’s 
fellows. If a man can take upon his 
own heart in sympathetic fashion the 
needs of those for whom he would pray 
and carry them up by his own vital faith 
into the presence of God with a genuine 
and sustained sense of the august nature 
of what he is doing and keep it up for 
five or six minutes he has done well. 
The moment he loses that sense of sym- 
pathetic, horizontal touch with the needs 
of his fellows and the vital sense of a 
perpendicular hold upon God, he had 
better say “Amen” and stop. It will 
not avail anything for him or for them 
if he keeps on talking in pious fashion 
with his eyes shut when he has really 
ceased to pray. The Master fully 
understood the difficulty of praying with 
genuineness and he therefore said, “Use 
not vain repetitions as the heathen do.” 
Men are not heard for their much 
speaking. 

“After this manner pray ye’—not 
always in just these words, but let these 
words indicate the general scope and 
method of your approach to God: 

Our Father who art in Heaven, hallowed 
be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in Heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And for- 
give us our debts as we forgive our debtors. 
And lead us not into temptation but 
deliver us from evil. For thine is the king- 
dom and the power and the glory forever. 


There are just sixty-four words in 
that entire prayer. The average speaker 
utters from one hundred and forty to one 
hundred and fifty words per minute; 
many speakers utter from one hundred 
and eighty to two hundred words a 
minute. Take the lowest figure, one 


hundred and forty words a minute! 
Here are sixty-four words which would 
be uttered in less than thirty seconds. 
The Master used no “vain repetitions.” 
He did not undertake to be heard for 
his ‘much speaking,” yet how the 
Lord’s Prayer covers the ground and 
fits in around our needs like a well-made 
glove on the hand! How it lifts our souls 
into a sense of communion with God! 

When the Parliament of Religion met 
at Chicago in connection with the 
World’s Fair, Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, Hindus, Buddhists, Moslems, 
and Confucianists met together day 
after day to discuss this fundamental 
interest of religion. And with one 
accord they agreed to use each morning 
at the opening of the session the Lord’s 
Prayer to voice their common request 
to the God of all. There is nothing 
equal to it in human speech. Its 
simplicity (for forty-nine of these sixty- 
four words are words of one syllable); 
its directness (for every request goes 
straight to the mark like an arrow from 
the bow); and its comprehensiveness, all 
served to make it acceptable to those 
men of all races and tongues and 
creeds, as no other single prayer known 
to men could have been. 

Let us look at it more closely! 
“When you pray say Our.” Let that 
be the first word on your lips—not “I” 
nor “my” nor “mine.” You are not 
praying in solitary selfish fashion, but in 
' the mood of social interest and sympa- 
thy. You are not unmindful of the 
needs of your fellows, even though you 
have entered your closet and have shut 
the door. 

“When you pray say Our Father.” 
Begin with these words on your lips, 
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with that thought of him in your mind, 
with that filial spirit in your heart. No 
man can offer the first two words of 
acceptable prayer unless he is striving 
to live as a child of God so that he may 
honestly claim his kinship with the 
Father. “If a son asks bread”’—a son, 
not some outcast or vagabond who 
has cut himself off from fellowship 
with his father—he may be sure of his 
answer. 

Then follow six brief petitions. They 
fall into two groups of three each. The 
first group has to do with God’s Name, 
his Kingdom, his Will. The man’s 
personal needs are postponed until these 
wider needs and broader requests have 
been uttered. ‘Hallowed be Thy Name. 
Thy Kingdom come. Thy Will be done 
on earth.” 

Then we come to the second group 
having to do with man’s needs—his 
bread, his sins, his temptations. ‘Give 
us this day our daily bread. Forgive 
us our sins as we forgive those who have 
sinned against us. Lead us not into 
temptation but deliver us from evil.” 
Here is that subordination of personal 
and private interest to the larger values 
which is characteristic of all honest 
prayer and of all right action! 

“Hallowed be Thy Name.” It is not 
a mere request that we be kept from 
profane swearing. The word “name” 
as the Hebrews used it meant the nature 
which was designated by that name. 
Let all those principles, ideals, and 
values which belong to the nature of God 
be kept sacred! It was a prayer that 
reverence might be felt and maintained 
for all that is worthy to be revered. 
Hallowed be Thy Name and hallowed 
be that which his Name denotes. 
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“Thy Kingdom come.” The King- 
dom of God is not a place yonder in the 
sky rather than here on earth. It is 
not a place here in the church rather 
than yonder on the street. It is the 
designation of a certain quality of life. 
Wherever you find the sway and rule of 
the Divine Spirit you find his Kingdom. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven is within 
you,” if your heart is right. “The 
Kingdom of Heaven is among you,” if 
the social relations of your group are as 
God would have them. ‘The Kingdom 
of Heaven is like leaven” in that this 
quality of life communicates itself to 
other lives when conditions are favorable 
until the whole lump of life is leavened. 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is like a 
pearl of great price” in that a man can 
afford to invest all he has to secure that 
high quality of life. You see the mean- 
ing of the phrase! Thy Kingdom come, 
here, now, anywhere, everywhere. We 
want that quality of life which owns the 
sway and rule of the Divine Spirit to be 
universal. 

“Thy Will be done on earth as it is 
in Heaven.” Here is a prayer that 
human life in all its interests and 
relationships may be rebuilt and built 
better after the pattern shown us 
from on High! Thy Will be done—it 
is not the expression of a passive 
resignation, the word of a man who is 
ready to put up with what cannot be 
avoided. Thy Will be done by me, by 
you, by all hands! Help us to do it in 
active, effective fashion! Make us co- 
laborers with God in doing his will on 
earth as it is done in Heaven! 

What is his will? It is his will that 
I should do that which is just and right; 
that my home should be a place of 
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peace, joy, and love; that my place of 
employment should be a scene of fair 
dealing and of intelligent good will; that 
my neighborhood should be a ward in 
the city of God; that my town should 
be clean and wholesome as a fit dwelling- 
place for those who are the children of 
the Most High; that my nation should 
be a nation whose God is the Lord, in 
whose work for righteousness all the 
nations of the earth are blessed. That 
is what we mean when we say, “Thy 
Will be done.” It is a prayer which 
reaches from the Great White Throne 
to the darkest, dirtiest street in the city 
slum, from the heart of the Infinite 
Father to the last item of interest in the 
lives of his children. 

Then we come to the second group 
of petitions which have to do more 
intimately with man’s needs. ‘Give us 
this day our daily bread.” It is sig- 
nificant that of these six requests five 
of them have to do solely with those 
interests which belong directly to charac- 
ter. They deal solely with moral and 
spiritual values. Only one with things 
material! And that one is a modest 
request for just enough of bread to get 
through the day. A man does not pray 
for enough of bread to last two hundred 
years, or for a bank account big enough 
to buy everything he sees. He does 
not pray for a house with twenty rooms 
and an automobile and a steam yacht, 
and all the rest. “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” It is legitimate to pray 
about things material as well as about 
things spiritual, but in this model 
prayer the ratio is five to one in favor 
of the spiritual. 

Here as everywhere the prayer is 
social—it is not “Give me my bread” 
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but “give us,” the people in our home 
and on our street, and on that street of 
need. Give us, Americans and Arme- 
nians, Syrians and Serbians, Russian and 
Polish peasants, the famine-stricken 
Hindus, and the starving Chinese, our 
daily bread! It isa prayer which warms 
the cockles of a man’s heart toward those 
whose needs are greater than his own. 


Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare. 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds 
three, 

Himself, his hungry neighbor and Me. 


“Forgive us our sins as we forgive 
those who have sinned against us.” It 
does not mean that a man purchases his 
own forgiveness from God by showing 
a forgiving spirit toward those who have 
wronged him. The Master was not set- 
ting up a bargain counter here in the 
heart of this model prayer. It means 
that no man can be forgiven unless he 
has a forgiving spirit. 

God sends his rain on the just and 
on the unjust alike, because a man can 
be rained on no matter what kind of a 
man he is, but the man who comes to 
God with grudge and bitterness and 
ill-will in his heart toward his fellow- 
beings cannot be forgiven for his own 
sins until he has changed all that. 
“Forgive as we forgive’—a forgiving 
spirit opens the door for the Divine 
Forgiveness to enter. “If ye forgive 
men their trespasses your Heavenly 
Father will also forgive you.” 

Beautiful are the reactions which 
come from that broad-minded, large- 
hearted method of dealing with the 
shortcomings of our fellows! “Blessed 
are the merciful for they shall obtain 
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mercy.” It was a well-known public 
official who had been slandered by lying 
newspapers and attacked by a murderous 
assassin who all but killed him, who 
said, “I forgive everybody, everything, 
every night.” Father, forgive as we 
forgive. ; 

Then as a last request, ‘Lead us not 
into temptation but deliver us from 
evil.” God does not lead men into 
temptation. We can be sure of him. 
It was the apostle James who said, 
“Let no man say when he is tempted, 
I am tempted of God, for God cannot 
be tempted with evil, neither tempteth 
He any man.” 

But temptation comes from our mis- 
use of those things which God places 
within our reach as opportunities. The 
love of gain and the desire for success, 
the instinct of sex, and the wish for 
happiness—these are not evil things. 
They are all good things, but they may 
all be misused in such ways as to become 
sources of evil. We turn them into 
temptations to evil in place of using 
them as opportunities for growth, for 
joy, and for service. Lead us, O God, 
so that all these occasions may not be 
sources of evil but pathways of advance! 

Here, then, is the perfect prayer as 
it fell from the lips of the Master! It 
contains no vain repetitions. The man 
who uses it is not trying to be heard for 
his much speaking. It is a clear, 
concise, cogent appeal to God. Its 
simplicity, its directness, its adequacy, 
lift it up into a class by itself. 

It was said of the One who uttered 
it, “The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us full of grace and truth.” The 
language of religion was translated into 
terms of life and that Life dwelt among 
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us, winsome in its method and sound to 
the core by its absolute veracity. 

You may wish to ask me how prayer 
works. I am frank to confess that after 
a life of prayer through more than fifty 
years this august exercise of human 
intelligence and of the moral will is 
clothed in mystery. 

But we live and move and have our 
being in the presence of unsolved 
mysteries. When I think of an X-ray 
piercing through my coat sleeve and 
through the flesh of my forearm, 
enabling the surgeon to study the bones 
and ascertain if any crack or fault be 
there, lam amazed. When I think ofa 
Marconi telegram moving out across land 
or sea without wires to guide it until it 
reaches the receiver hidden away hun- 
dreds of miles, it may be, below the 
horizon, I am awed. When I think of 
a single atom of radium holding in its 
tiny clasp enough of energy to keep a 
clock ticking for a hundred years, I am 
filled with wonder and reverence. And 
when I ask a thoughtful man of science 
to tell me the nature of these subtle, 
mysterious forms of energy which men 
have learned to use for their help, he 
shakes his head—he does not know. 

What is the nature of that mysterious 
force on the wire which flows down the 
trolley and moves the electric car, and 
lights it and heats it? No one knows. 
The motorman calls it “juice,” and 
when he has said that he has done just 
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as much to express his ignorance. of the 
final nature of electricity as the scientific 
man has done when he has used thirteen 
words of seven syllables each. 

We know something of the method 
of its operation and something of the 
results which can be secured. The 
nature of electricity remains a mystery 
unsolved. But how foolish I would be 
to stand on the street corner on a cold 
dark, rainy night refusing to avail my- 
self of the help of that mysterious 
energy to reach my home. How foolish 
I would be to plod along in the dark and 
cold when I might be sitting comfort- 
ably in that car reading my evening 
paper and being carried swiftly to my 
destination! 

I have seen so much of the benefit 
of this habit of prayer in my own life, 
in my own home, and in the hearts and 
homes of others, that I want my prayer 
for strength, for guidance, for comfort, 
for aid in doing my duty, for blessings 
upon the lives of others to go up to 
God backed by all the faith and hope 
and love which I can put into it, even 
though I do not fully understand the 
final nature of the forces which operate 
through prayer. In this great and vital 
interest, I know of no one whose guid- 
ance I would rather accept than the 
guidance of him who said, ‘‘Ask and ye 
shall receive. Seek and ye shall find. 
Knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.” 


THE TRAGIC WAY TO JUSTICE 


REV. SHEPHERD KNAPP, D.D. 
Central Church, Worcester, Massachusetts 


That men suffer and die through the 
fault of their fellow-men is a common- 
place of human life: the list of victims 
in almost every fatal railroad wreck or 
fire supplies new proof of it. This is 
the price we pay for living together in a 
society. Our interests are interwoven; 
our lives touch and overlap; we are 
forced to co-operate in industry and 
business; and, of course, the result of 
all this is, that our fellow-men have an 
extraordinary power to hurt as well as 
to help us. 

This is serious enough. But of late 
we have been realizing keenly a still 
more unwelcome fact, that often the 
men who suffer for other people’s faults 
are the very men who have been doing 
most for other people’s welfare. Had 
there been any doubt in our minds that 
this sort of thing does actually happen, 
our soldiers who lie beneath the wooden 
crosses in France and Flanders would 
prove it to us. They were not merely 
innocent victims. They did not suffer 
merely because they were members of 
society and could not avoid the normal 
penalty of that relation. They did not 
stumble on death accidentally. Death 
sought them out while they were 
fighting for the rights and liberties of 
their fellow-men. 

Nor is it war only that produces this 
strange result. Again and again in 
times of peace the men who take 
seriously their duty as members of 
society, acknowledging that they ought 


to work as earnestly for the welfare of 
others as they do for their own, have 
found this path of service a rough 
and dangerous one. The most famous 
example of this type of manhood is 
Jesus Christ, who in obedience to his 
own teaching made himself the Servant 
of all, and was crucified on Calvary. 
And a study of history reveals that in a 
very large number of cases the men 
who have thus been great servants of 
mankind have been great sufferers also, 
and that their suffering seems some- 
how to have been the direct result of 
the service which they were rendering, 
as, for example, in the case of Jesus. 
If he had confined himself to the pur- 
suit of his own personal advantage he 
might have lived in peace and safety; 
but because he gave himself with com- 
plete devotion to the work of teaching 
and helping the neglected people of his 
time, he met with suffering and death. 

Why should this beso? Why should 
such a devoted work for the people for 
whom no one else cared have met 
with anything but gratitude and honor? 
Why should suffering and death have 
been its reward? It was because Christ’s 
work for the despised and neglected 
people of his day was resisted by the 
people who had despised and neglected 
them; and because, when he refused to 
be turned back from his unselfish aim, 
that resistance became more bitter, more 
fierce, more violent, until it killed him. 
If there had not been this resistance, if 
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his service for the needy among his 
fellow-men had been accepted by the 
leaders of that time, if his plans for 
human betterment had been followed 


by them, if they had adopted his ideals, 


then the great Servant of mankind would 
have won only honor and happiness. 

Sometimes in human history the 
event does reach this more satisfactory 
conclusion. That is what happened 
here in America at the beginning of our 
national life; and this may be one 
reason why there is such a profound 
spirit of optimism, such an ineradicable 
spirit of cheerfulness, in the Ameri- 
can temperament. George Washington, 
that great servant of the American 
people, though he was of course strongly 
opposed on occasion, yet possessed so 
predominant a portion of the affection 
and approval of all his fellow-citizens 
that he ended his days, at his beloved 
Mount Vernon on the Potomac, sur- 
rounded by the gratitude of an entire 
nation. 

But we Americans have had the other 
experience also, the tragic experience; 
and may we not trace to that fact the 
beginnings of certain other qualities 
of our American temperament which 
have developed later, and especially a 
deepened sense of responsibility which 
was not so characteristic of the more 
light-hearted days of our national im- 
maturity? Abraham Lincoln, the other 
great servant of the American people, 
did not die in a ripe old age, sur- 
rounded by the love and esteem of the 
people to whom his life was devoted; 
for the resistance to what he was trying 
to do for America (for all of America, 
North and South together) was too 
strong. All through his course it beat 
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upon him, so that sometimes it all but 
broke his stalwart spirit; and finally 
it killed him. With Lincoln, as with 
Christ, it was resistance to the plans 
and deeds of a devoted servant of the 
people that turned service into sacrifice. 
It was because the mass of men would 
not let one of their number work out a 
plan of benefit for them all, because they 
thwarted him, and opposed him, and 
conspired against him, and, when he 
refused to be turned aside from his pur- 
pose, attacked him by force, that service 
led to sacrifice. Otherwise service would 
have led to nothing but blessing and 
happiness for all concerned. 

These references to certain great 
names of history do not lay before us 
an exceptional condition; they lay before 
us a condition that is liable to exist 
wherever the persistent efforts of some 
men to increase the well-being of their 
fellows are resisted by the determined 
opposition of others. In the days of 
long ago it was only one solitary spirit 
now and then, often at long intervals, 
who attempted to better the conditions 
of his fellow-men. In our day there 
are a multitude of such people, and 
their efforts, merging, form a great com- 
bined movement, more or less coherent, 
and give leadership and inspiration to 
the masses who are using their newly 
won powers in their own behalf. Call 
this whole enterprise the labor move- 
ment, if you will, or the general move- 
ment for social betterment—under one 
form or another this concerted endeavor 
to extend the rights and improve the 
conditions of the mass of men is char- 
acteristic of modern times. It may 
truly be said nowadays that in a sense 
society itself has taken over the work 
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which in an earlier period was attempted 
by a few individuals. But this exten- 
sion of the spirit of service has produced 
a corresponding extension of the suffer- 
ing which is liable to result from it: for 
wherever the modern movement for 
social betterment (which ought to form 
part of the steady, peaceful progress of 
the race) meets with rooted opposition, 
is stoutly resisted, either by those who 
stand stock still and refuse to be budged 
by it, or by those who grow fearful of 
its power and turn to attack it, there 
suffering of the intensest sort is likely 
to follow for the whole community, and 
the developing drama of social life 
suddenly becomes a tragedy. 
Sometimes, it is true, the resistance 
that produces this result is due to stupid- 
ity or ignorance, and stupidity and 
ignorance are often excusable. 
cause, however, used to operate more 
widely in earlier times than it does 
today; for, as the world has gone on 
learning more about itself and about the 
conditions of its own life from century 
to century, resistance to the improve- 
ment of social and industrial conditions 
has of course been less and less due to 
mere ignorance. Moreover, in our own 
day the men who hold the power in 
business and industry, and who there- 
fore are the ones who will offer resist- 
ance to social betterment, when such 
resistance is offered at all, are men who, 
for the most part, have had the ad- 
vantages of education and are intelligent 
men, so that the resistance which is 
characteristic of our day cannot plead 
ignorance as a sufficient excuse. It is 
resistance that knows, or ought to know, 
what it is doing. And when it is rooted 
resistance, when it ceases to be resistance 
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to dangerous haste in progress and is 
seen to be resistance to progress itself, 
then it becomes responsible in a still 
profounder sense: it becomes morally 
responsible. For when men in these 
days are found regularly on the side 
which resists each change that is pro- 
posed, and, though they assert that 
they would favor wise and practicable 
changes, yet as a matter of fact are 
never found working for any changes 
whatsoever, it must be assumed that 
their resistance is due to selfish content- 
ment with things as they are, and to 
indifference to the troubles of other 
people. When, therefore, this resistance 
clashes with the onward movement of 
the age, and suffering results, perhaps 
in the form of violence, the chief blame 
lies with these men who have offered 
the resistance. 

This applies in the most direct and 
thorough way to the Great War, from 
which we are just emerging. We have 
good reason for our hope that out of 
this awful conflict the world is after all 
going to reap some large benefits: 
human life is going to be freer, safer, 
more equal in its opportunities, more 
united, than it was before the war. 
Let no mistake be made as to what 
sort of betterment is here referred to. 
It is not so much the improvement in 
international relationships that is here 
intended, as the attainment of fairer and 
fuller opportunities for individual men 
and classes of men within the several 
nations, our own and others. In speaking 
of the hopeful results of the war the inten- 
tion is to express the growing conviction 
that, as the direct outcome of all that 
the world has gone through during the 
dreadful years of the conflict, the less 
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privileged classes of the world’s popula- 
tion are going to move a long step 
forward, and there is going to be less 
injustice, less neglect, less inequality 
than there have been up to now. If 
that is so, the war will not have been in 
vain, we comfort ourselves by saying. 

But those same results ought to have 
been achieved—can anyone question 
this >—by peaceful and steady progress, 
the method by which not a little human 
advancement has been won in the past 
in our own country and elsewhere. The 
reason why that did not happen was 
because there were people, and groups of 
people, who did not want to have the 
conditions of the world changed, unless 
the movement could be backward instead 
of forward. The peaceful method of 
advancement they rejected, and, as a 
result, in order to reach the social im- 
provements which we now see ahead 
of us, we had to fight our way through 
the most horrible war of history. 

Surely we all realize in some degree 
that this is true. We know that the 
force which really precipitated the war 
was not the force of the German military 
machine but the wicked desires and 
purposes and plans that prepared and 
used that machine. But, while we say 
this, have we always a true conception of 
what the real wickedness of Germany in 
this matter was? Do not most of us, 
when we are thinking of the wickedness 
of Germany, think of her atrocities, her 
lawless and heartless use of every sort of 
cruel method in the prosecution of her 
purpose? Utterly detestable as that 
aspect of Germany’s conduct has been, 
that does not by any means get at the 
root evil of which Germany was guilty. 
That was merely a surface indication 
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after all; it represented the personal 
equation; it only showed us Germany’s 
characteristic way of achieving her pur- 
pose. The chief evil lay in that purpose 
itself, and that purpose was seen in her 
selfish grasping at power and land and 
wealth for her own exclusive advan- 
tage, without any care of what might 
happen to others in consequence; it 
was the purpose to “look out for num- 
ber one,” and to oppose or attack 
whatever was contrary to that selfish 
ambition. 

This purpose, however, is not some- 
thing that is exclusively German. It 
is precisely the same as the purpose of 
anybody who, in the interest of his own 
selfish welfare, and to protect his own 
prosperity and possessions, effectively 
opposes and defeats the betterment of 
others. The application is even wider 
than that. Germany went out to get, at 
the expense of others, what she lacked 
and was determined to have; and the 
war was the outcome. But a person 
who already has what he wants, but 
whose holding of that possession or 
advantage keeps other people from 
having their fair share of the world’s 
good things, and who selfishly resists 
the movement of the world toward an 
equalizing of such differences, is follow- 
ing in the very same course that led 
Germany to her moral downfall. The 
man who really resists the orderly and 
steady progress of the race toward social 
betterment and tries his best to keep 
things as they are, simply because that 
is most to his own advantage, is forcing 
a conflict on the world as truly as the 
Germans did. Like them he is driving 
the world through tragedy on its way to 
justice. 


The outbreak of Bolshevism, which 
claims such anxious attention of the 
whole world nowadays, makes this truth 
even plainer than the Great War does. 
When the most and the worst has been 
said about the outrages of which the 
Bolsheviki have been guilty, the in- 
contestable fact remains that the motive 
power behind their movement is a 
demand for denied rights and for a 
resisted sharing of advantages and pos- 
sessions, which is by no means without 
foundation. Everybody knows that the 
Russian peasants, for instance, have 
been ground down, and held back, and 
set aside, in a manner that has been a 
shame to twentieth-century civilization. 
They ought to have had long before now 
many of the things at which they are 
now so fiercely grasping; and the reason 
why they are so fierce about it, so 
violent, so outrageous, is because the 
steady, peaceful amelioration of their 
condition was resisted, was prevented. 
Somebody sat on the safety valve. And 
the real blame for the outrages in Russia 
today lies with the people who selfishly 
offered that resistance to progress. This 
is not saying that the Bolsheviki are 
to be allowed to run riot at will. On the 
contrary, wherever they do not represent 
a true majority, but gain their power by 
terrorizing the bulk of the population; 
wherever, failing in the attempt to 
establish peaceably a new social order, 
they aim nevertheless to destroy the 
order that now is; and wherever they 
countenance looting and murder (in 
Russia or anywhere else), they must be 
dealt with by effective measures—yes, 
killed, if need be. That is the tragedy, 
the horror of it; for the real blame lies 
not with them but with the sinners who 
kept on saying as long as they were able, 
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“The world is all right as it is, for it is 
very comfortable for us.” 

But the war is over, it will be said, 
and Bolshevism, except for certain 
sporadic and exotic outbreaks, is a 
problem for the remoter parts of 
Europe. Both of those statements are 
true, but we should be blind indeed if 
we should suppose that the seeds of 
both those incidents in human history 
have no existence in the soil of our own 
life here in America today. We have 
only to ask ourselves whether there are 
any class distinctions that cause resent- 
ment in America today; whether every- 
body is contented with what he has and 
with his outlook in life; whether con- 
ditions are such that everyone ought to 
be contented to have things continue as 
they are, unchanged; whether the poor 
have any grievance against the rich; 
whether the ignorant are satisfied that 
their children shall continue under the 
disadvantages from which they them- 
selves have suffered. America is a great, 
free country, with wonderful oppor- 
tunities. Compared with any country 
of five hundred years ago it is a paradise. 
Compared with all but a very few nations 
of the present day it is unequaled for its 
advanced democracy. But anyone who 
thinks that civilization has reached its 
goal here, or that we are so fully abreast 
of the times that we can now afford to 
stand still for a decade or two—the least 
that can be said of him is that he lacks 
imagination. Also, it would appear 
that he does not read the newspapers 
and is ignorant of what nine-tenths of 
his neighbors are talking about. 

There was never any bigger question 
for America than the question how she 
is going to deal with the industrial and 
social problems that now lie before her. 
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Or rather, this is not a question for 
America as a whole, but for a certain 
class of Americans, those who hold the 
preponderant portion of the country’s 
wealth and influence. Which course 
will they choose? Will they resist this 
unquestionable movement toward still 
further improvement in the life-condi- 
tions of our people, this demand for 
considerable and not-too-long-delayed 
advance toward equality of opportunity ? 
Or will they give their energies, in an 
honest and whole-hearted way, to the 
peaceful, orderly, continuous, unretarded 
advance toward a thorough democracy 
in the United States ? 

For many men a strong temptation 
to resistance will lie in the fact that in 
their case resistance means merely doing 
nothing. To stand pat is their most 
effective means of preventing change, 
and protecting the personal privileges 
they now enjoy and their comfortable 
bank accounts. They think that no 
great blame can attach to them if that 
is all they do—just nothing at all! But 
if things get into a mess later on, if 
bodies of men, at this place and that, 
try to take by force the just share of 
life’s advantages, which they have not 
been allowed to get by any other means, 
whose fault will it really be? 

Something that Thomas Arnold, the 
famous head master of Rugby, wrote a 
little less than a hundred years ago, 
when England was passing through the 
critical period of the Reform Bill, may 
well be read with attention by us of 
today. He wrote to a friend at that 
time: 

As I feel that, of the two besetting sins 
of human nature, selfish neglect and selfish 
agitation, the former is the more common, 
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and has in the long run done far more harm 
than the latter, although the outbreaks of 
the latter, while they last, are of a far more 
atrocious character; so I have in a manner 
vowed to myself, and prayed that with 
God’s blessing, no excesses of popular 
wickedness, though I should be myself, as 
I expect, the victim of them, no temporary 
evils produced by revolution, shall ever 
make me forget the wickedness of Toryism 
[rooted conservatism, as we should say 
today], of that spirit which crucified Christ 
himself, which has throughout the long ex- 
perience of all history continually thwarted 
the cause of God and goodness, and has 
gone on abusing its opportunities, and heap- 
ing up wrath by a long series of selfish neglect 
against the day of wrath and judgment. 


To the present leaders of America 
these words of Dr. Arnold point out a 
way, at once generous in itself, and 
accordant with the serious needs of the 
period before us. If a considerable 
number of them will adopt it, escaping 
thus from the selfish prejudices of their 
own class, and will contribute to the 
popular movement not only the effec- 
tive energy of their support but that 
steadying influence which their leader- 
ship could so well supply, then America 
will achieve by peaceful means the next 
long stage of her democratic progress. 
But if instead they resist this peaceful 
development and oppose the changes in 
law, in business and industry, and in 
social custom, by which alone it can be 
attained, the blame for any excesses 
that may result will rest with them. If 
our democratic civilization has then to 
fight toward its goal through violence 
and bloodshed, they will be responsible. 
If the world has to be crucified again, 
in order to be saved, they will be the 
ones who make that necessary. 
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In our opinion this article is one of the most discriminating catalogues of social 


duties yet put forth. We wish that every pastor could preach at least three sermons 
along the line of thought that Dr. Holt has here set forth. 


Our Social Platform 


All communities are built on force 
and fear or on justice and faith. 

Communities built on force and fear 
ultimately disintegrate through social 
anarchy. 

Social faith and trust can only be 
built upon social justice. 

Giving of justice builds social faith 
and makes permanent community life 
possible. 

Christians are those who give justice 
and give it first and thus become the 
creators of social faith and good will. 

Jesus sets before us the ideal of being 
sons of our Father in Heaven who sends 
his rain on the just and the unjust and 
causes his sun to shine on the evil and 
the good. 

His plan for the redemption of society 
looked forward to the creation of 
brotherly men who loved justice enough 
to be willing to give it in thought as 
well as in deed and to give it even 
sacrificially where the reward to be had 
was reaped by those who come after 
rather than by those who gave justice. 

The critical opportunity for the 
Christian to reveal his purpose to do 
justice is found in his human vocation 
which comes to him out of the com- 
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munity life in which he lives. The 
crucial test of his Christian ethics is 
found in his vocational ethics. No man 
can be good apart from a vocation and 
no kind of goodness can be offered as a 
substitute for righteousness in one’s 
earthly vocation. 

Christian churches are social groups 
of people who have heard the call to 
the Christian vocation which comes 
from Jesus Christ and are pledged to 
the working out of social justice in the 
human vocations which come to them 
out of the communities in which they 
live. As Christians they are banded to- 
gether for the task of promoting social 
justice in themselves and in others. 

Our Duty as Individual Christians 

Our first duty as individual Christians 
is to become thoroughly conscious of the 
demands which arise out of our Chris- 
tianity that we give social justice. 
Religion is always in danger of offering 
something less than social justice as 
its obligation which it renders to society. 
As Christians we have the task of fight- 
ing the sin of misplaced emphasis in 
religion. The development of a Chris- 
tian conscience which is conscientious 
about things which are important and 
not about issues which are petty is the 
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first charge upon Christians in all 
social progress. 

Our second duty as individual Chris- 
tians is to work out programs for social 
justice in the social situations of which 
we are a part. We must be interested 
in social and vocational ethics because 
we see in these ethical codes the specific 
application of Christian principles to 
social situations. Decalogues, law codes, 
social creeds, professional ethics, the 
customs of society, are the itemizing of 
the general ethical principles which 
maintain in a generation. As Christians 
we must see that these codes are the 
expression of general Christian prin- 
ciples. Business and professional men 
are in and through their business and 
professions as responsible for the build- 
ing of the Kingdom of God as is the 
minister in his profession. 

Our third duty as individual Chris- 
tians is to become thoroughly conscious 
of our community situations. Com- 
munities differ largely in the fact that 
in different communities vocations of 
different types predominate. This cre- 
ates different problems in vocational 
ethics and social righteousness. No 
group of Christians can escape the 
obligation of understanding their own 
community life. In general communities 
are divided into the following classes, 
determined more or less by the pre- 
dominance in these communities of 
certain vocational groups: (1) the rural 
community; (2) the trade center; (3) 
the village community; (4) the indus- 
trial community; (5) the city com- 
munity; (6) the suburban community; 
(7) the college community; (8) the 
resort community. These various com- 
munities present different types of prob- 
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lems in social righteousness and the 
Christians who are seeking social right- 
eousness in these communities should 
become conscious of their problems. 
Their portion of the Kingdom of God 
on earth is the community in which 
they are living. It must become God’s 
community on earth. 


Our Duties as Christians Organized 
in Churches 

As Christians we have duties as 
individuals, but we also have duties as 
organized groups. We must become 
conscious of our resources and obligations 
in our corporate capacity as members of 
churches. 

Our first duty as a church is to become 
acquainted with our resources for social 
ministration. We must understand the 
contributions which we can make to a 
community when we call that com- 
munity together in meetings for public 
worship, public discussion, festivals, and 
community recreation. These are in- 
strumentalities for the development of a 
community conscience and a common 
mind which are at the disposal of no 
other institution in such a degree as 
possessed by the church. We must 
understand that in the experience of the 
Hebrew people and in Christian history 
we have a great laboratory of social 
experience and out of this laboratory we 
can bring wisdom which is of great value 
to the social experience of the present. 
We must understand our resources of 
social fellowship. The fundamental 
crisis in democracy is at the point where 
fellowship is extended or denied. We 
must understand the contribution which 
we make to social righteousness when 
we bring people together in Christian 
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fellowship. Finally we must understand 
our resources of mercy upon which the 
church can draw in extending helpful- 
ness in case of need. The church is 
committed to the giving of mercy as 
well as justice and possesses resources 
of mercy in the ability of those who 
constitute its membership. 

Our second duty as a church is to 
work out methods of social service which 
are adapted to the needs of the various 
communities in which the church must 
live. These methods will concern first 
of all the types of service for public 
worship. True public worship is socially 
conditioned. Stilted adherence to one 
type of public worship for all communi- 
ties is the height of folly. As churches 
we must provide the type of worship 
which will accomplish the purpose of 
public worship. In some communities 
we will hold union services; in some we 
will hold shop meetings; on occasions 
we will hold patriotic services, services 
in the interest of education, public 
health, public morals, and all the vital 
matters which concern community wel- 
fare. - 

Not only must there be adaptation 
in matters of public worship, but there 
must be adaptation to social situations 
in moral and religious education. True 
moral and religious education is socially 
conditioned. The same type of moral 
education ought not to be offered to a 
rural community which is offered to a 
factory community. Certain problems 
of social ethics exist for all communities 
but all communities have special prob- 
lems which most distinctly determine 
the type of religious and moral education 
which should be offered in those com- 
munities. Rural-life courses should be 
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offered in rural communities, student- 
life courses in college communities, 
courses in the ethics of industry should 
be offered in industrial communities. 

The adaptation to community condi- 
tions extends also to the technique of 
social fellowship. Christian fellowship 
is socially conditioned. Not to recognize 
this is to fail utterly or only partially to 
succeed. Social fellowship must develop 
a different method in almost every com- 
munity. Young people’s socials, church 
picnics, boys’ camps, girls’ camps, open- 
house programs, will express social fellow- 
ship in an entirely different way in 
different communities. There must be 
adaptation based on a knowledge of 
conditions. 

Likewise the church in its ministra- 
tions of mercy must take account of the 
fact that kindness is always socially 
conditioned. An act of mercy in one 
community is not necessarily an act of 
mercy in another community. The 
church is probably the greatest single 
agent in binding up the wounds of a 
suffering humanity and it ought to be 
willing to pay the price of an accurate 
knowledge of the methods of kindness 
which it seeks to use. Hospitals, old 
folks’ homes, church loan funds, and 
flower guilds ought not to be indis- 
criminately distributed. 


Developing Our Christian Conscience 


That we as Christians and as churches 
may meet the demands of the hour we 
must neglect no opportunity for the 
culture of our Christian conscience. 
The issue will not be met by any easy 
going trust on our part. We must turn 
our attention with deep seriousness to 
the study of that type of literature which 


does justice to the social implications of 
our religious traditions. The directors 
of this new piety will be men like 
Rauschenbusch, Gladden, Taylor, Wallis, 
and Kent. No longer may we look with 
scorn upon the merely moral man. 
Christian ethics which does not stop 
short of social ethics must become the 
common property of every child in the 
Sunday school. A plan must be devised 
for the teaching of social justice to all 
the young people of the nation. Thrift, 
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temperance, and industry must be 
taught in Sunday school and day 
school. Community studies must be 
made which will help both the church 
and the individual Christians to know 
their community. The church must in- 
stitute a new set of Holy Days, compar- 
able to the ancient system taught by the 
Catholic church, but based not on the 
needs of individual character so much as 
on the need of bringing people together 
to consider issues vital to their welfare. 


Professor of Bible and Philosophy of Religion in Allegheny College 


The agony of Gethsemane is stranger 
than the agony of the cross. The 
church from earliest times has seen in 
the cross the culmination of the atone- 
ment. It is “the cross” that Paul and 
all the apostles emphasize. So far as I 
remember no one of the early Fathers 
ever spoke of the agony of the Garden 
as a crisis in the life of Jesus or in the 
history of salvation. Modern scholars 
however are unanimous in recognizing 
a crisis here, though no one seems to 
understand its meaning. The parallel 
between this experience and the struggle 
in the wilderness at the beginning of 
Christ’s ministry is plain. This was 
shorter, but even more intense; was 
this also a temptation? If so, in what 
did the temptation consist ? 

Most clear thinkers see that it could 
not have been merely a shrinking from 
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physical death. The Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, naturally, accepts this coarse and 
easy explanation, and therefore argues 
the weakness and imperfection of Jesus; 
but this makes Jesus too weak and too 
cowardly. This theory is not credible 
even to skeptics. Is the servant so 
much greater than his lord? Shall one 
apostle be beheaded, and another 
smothered in boiling oil, and another 
ask to be crucified head downward, and 
all these walk up to their death shouting 
happy while the Master, to whom they 
ascribe their courage and joy, faints and 
cries at the approach of death? It is 
impossible. It is inconsistent with all 
the heroic past of this serene man 
of Nazareth. Modern psychology is 
against it. That this calm and wise 
teacher, who has in a hundred ways 
dared death during his life, and who has 
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come to Jerusalem against the protest 
of his friends prophesying his death and 
rejoicing in its foreseen results, that 
such a one should at the last moment be 
changed in his entire personality is 
inconsistent with the best-established 
facts of mental science. The latest 
utterances of Jesus expressed the most 
confident and triumphant faith in God, 
and clearly voiced his expectation that 
his coming death was part of a prov- 
idential plan for winning the world to 
the gospel. It was not, therefore, mere 
fear of physical death that brought on 
this sudden collapse. What was it? 

Were these cries due to his fear that 
he would die too soon to finish the 
work of atonement? So one or two 
scholars have recently maintained; but 
this is too strained and artificial an 
explanation ever to have received much 
favor from thinkers. It is incredible 
that Jesus could have feared that the 
Father would not support him till he 
had finished the work the Father had 
given him to do. This view is incon- 
sistent with faith in the infinite power 
and in the _afinite wisdom of God. It is 
merely a reaction against the former and 
more objectionable theory of physical 
cowardice. 

Was, then, the agony due to the 
anticipation of the hiding of the Father’s 
face while the Divine Son, as one with 
lost man, should feel God’s disfavor and 
wrath on the cross? Is it before that 
awful hour when he should bear the 
pangs of the damned that he cries out 
and sweats blood? This has been a 
favorite explanation especially with the 
Augustinian churches, which have ac- 
cepted the mathematical theory of the 
atonement, supposing that the salvation 
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of the cross consisted in the bearing by 
Christ of the exact penalty which 
divine justice had intended to inflict 
upon fallen and sinful humanity. On 
this view all the penalty of all the sins 
of all the elect from Adam down to the 
last man that shall ever live was in this 
dreadful cup from which the Savior 
shrank. We acknowledge that this view 
does give a new sublimity to this agony, 
and saves the honor of the suffering 
Savior—but does it not strike a hard 
blow at the honor of the Divine Father ? 
It is neither merciful nor just to exact 
every ounce of penalty from the person 
innocent of the crime. No such act 
could be called “forgiveness” of sin. The 
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this explanation. Armenians have gener- 
ally been convinced that such a view 
was not necessary to orthodoxy. 

The sorrow of Gethsemane and of 
the cross could not have been any other 
than an agony of love. It was a freely 
accepted agony. It was not imposed by 
an angry God wreaking his anger upon 
the sinless One instead of the sinning 
many. The atonement was not a 
balancing of accounts between God and 
man, much less between God and Satan. 
It was the natural outpouring of God’s 
eternal nature of love. It was the 
“divine heartbreak” over human sin. 
It was the infinite God in the person of 
the Christ pouring out his soul unto 
death in suffering love for the race he 
was seeking to save. The joy of Jesus 
was always a joy in helping others. The 
sorrow of Jesus was always sorrow 
coming from the failure to help and 
save, notwithstanding all his struggles 
to do this. Count up the places in the 
life of Jesus when it is said he was 
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rT) sorrowful,” or “ angry,” or “ indignant,” 
and this is always because of the 
triumph of sin over his best efforts to 
lift man to faith and holiness. Count 
up the places where it is said he “re- 
joiced,” and this is never because of 
personal, individual success or pleasure, 
but always because sinners are yielding 
to the call of divine love. The “cup” 
Jesus was afraid to drink was not the 
cup of personal suffering, but the cup 
of misery due to the failure of his plans 
of love for sinners. 

What caused the suffering of Geth- 
semane? To my mind it seems most 
probable that it was Judas and Peter 
and the possible defection of all the rest 
of the Twelve that rested most heavily 
upon the loving heart of Jesus at this 
crisis. Do not earthly fathers sorrow, 
speechless, over children who resist their 
love and run into evil? How much 
more did Jesus sorrow over these whom 
the Father had “given” him—and of 
whom already he had certainly lost one 
(John 17:6, 11, 12). Satan has also 
asked for Peter, and has “gotten him” 
(Greek, Luke 22:31). Will he escape 
as Job did? He would not have 
escaped, Jesus says, if He had not 
prayed for him (Luke 22:32). Do we 
not see in the Garden the intercessory 
prayer, with “‘groanings which cannot 
be uttered,” which results in the saving 
of this disciple? It was the Gethsemane 
agony that saved Peter! Satan had 
plucked one disciple out of the Master’s 
hand, and had seized another—but “I 
prayed for you,” says Jesus! And per- 
haps this saved the others also. 


No, no; it was not the death, but 
the way he had to die, that shamed him. 
The cup is the cup of betrayal by one 
he loved and had hoped to save, the 
cup of loneliness and defeat which he 
drank as he saw all his trusted friends 
leaving him and the chief apostle 
publicly saying, “I do not know the 
man.” If the struggle in the wilderness 
was a temptation, surely this was 
greater. “Let this cup pass,” was the 
cry of a great soul who saw his dearest 
ones stricken with cowardice and spirit- 
ual ruin, who saw the enemies of good- 
ness take new heart and make sport of 
the gospel because of this. How it must 
have shamed our Lord to find not even 
one of his nearest friends remaining true 
to him! And what infinite pain must 
have come with the foresight that the 
very act by which he accomplished 
man’s salvation should become the 
means of increasing man’s guilt. Verily, 
verily, it was enough to make the veins 
of the body, tortured by this thought, 
strain and break. Love seems conquered 
by hate. Satan has triumphed! He is 
dying to help men from sin, and yet 
because of him the guiltiest act of all 
the world is about to be committed. 
His whole life has been an attempt to 
save men from sin, and yet in this 
supremest effort to save from sin he is 
increasing men’s sin! I have always 
trembled before the dark mystery of 
Gethsemane, but confess that it never 
crushed me with its unutterable agony 
of love as it does now when for the first 
time I think I see some hint of its divine 
meaning. 
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In these days when we are constantly tempted to forget individuals because we are 
dealing with forces, it is imperative that we keep in mind great personalities. Few 


stand out as does John Wesley. 


We are so accustomed to the trite 
phrase ‘‘ Wesley was not a philosopher,” 
that we may come to believe he was not 
a thinker. Coleridge said Wesley “had 
the logical but not the philosophical 
mind.” Fitchett says: “Wesley in- 
vented no new doctrine. He added to 
Christian knowledge no new truth. ‘I 
simply teach,’ he himself said, ‘the 
plain old religion of the Church of 
England’; ‘truths,’ as he again put it, 
‘which were merely the common funda- 
mental teaching of Christianity.’ And 
that is perfectly true. Wesley.... 
did not even set the old doctrines 
in a new perspective.”* His greatness 
was not due to his statesmanship, his 
genius for organization, nor his intellectual 
power,? but rather belongs to religious 
energy, to the spiritual life which he 
brought to bear upon his age, but it is 
also true that he was thoroughly con- 
versant with the great minds and 
movements of his time. While Lecky 
says Wesley’s mind had “not much 
originality or speculative power, and 
his leading tenets placed him completely 
out of harmony with the higher intellect 
of his time,” e.g., “holding the doctrine 
of a particular Providence,’’ the histo- 
rian nevertheless refers to the epochal 

Fitchett, p. 6. 


event in Aldersgate Street, when, on 
May 24, 1738, Wesley’s heart was 
warmed, as “the conviction which 
then flashed upon one of the most 
powerful and most active intellects in 
England.’”4 And even if Lecky’s ob- 
jection were true to Wesley’s “doctrine 
of a particular Providence in such a 
sense as to believe that the physical 
phenomena of the universe were con- 
stantly changed for human conven- 
ience and at human prayers,’ which 
“could have little sympathy with scien- 
tific thought,” still this would not 
apply to Wesley’s relation to the 
philosophic thought of his day. To 
prove it, one has but to recollect the 
doctrine of the noiimenal Absolute of 
the school following Locke’s time and 
the complementary phenomenal world 
which, as Berkeley developed it, was 
manipulated by the will of God in every 
detail of sensation. 

However historians may estimate 
Wesley as an original contributor to 
the store of human thought, for our 
immediate purpose these interesting 
points stand out for our satisfaction, 
viz.: (1) Wesley was acquainted with 
and accepted the general philosophical 
views of his day; (2) he claimed not 


2 Ibid., p. 7. 


3 Lecky, A History of England in the Eighteenth Century (ed. 1888), II, 784. 


4 Ibid., 607. 


5 Ibid., II, 684. 
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to rest his theology upon the foundation 
of his speculative thinking, but on 
Scripture and authority; (3) there are 
some ways in which Wesley suggests 
later scientific views, viz.: (@) evolution, 
(b) immediate-experience psychology. 
In the maturity of Wesley’s sixtieth 
year he set before himself the task of 
giving to his preachers a compendium 
of “Natural Philosophy,” of which he 
perhaps truthfully says: “It will be the 
most complete thing in its kind of any 


in the English tongue.”* This work in- — 


volved prodigious reading both in the 
classics and in the literature of his own 
time. More particularly as it is the 


only work of its kind to which Wesley 
gave his attention. It is to be noted 
that this solitary digression into the 
realm of philosophy is made in Wesley’s 
mature years, when changes of view- 
points which he may have had are 


already passed. This work was the 
outcome—like his contributions in other 
directions—of a practical need in his 
organized work. And from the fact 
that he read this work to his helpers 
for their instruction we must suppose 
that he put the stamp of his acceptance 
upon its teachings. 

That Wesley was familiar with the 
writings of the Greek and medieval 
scholars is indicated not only by his 
general familiarity with the classics 
but by his mention of their views in 
this work; and that he was conversant 
with the philosophy of his age is not 
only indicated by his frequent reference 
to Descartes and to Locke, but the 
work under present consideration brings 
him into the swift current of meta- 
physical speculation of his own time. 

2 Wesley’s Works, XII, 465 (ed. 1861). 


2 Encyclopaedia Britannica, IV, 665. 
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The work was first published in 
1763 and comprised five volumes. The 
last half of the final volume contains 
what Wesley calls the Appendix, which 
is an enlargement upon a former (fourth) 
chapter. It is an effort to “trace out 
the bounds and extent of the human 
understanding,” and in making this 
effort Wesley frankly says he followed 
“the plan of the pious and learned 
Dr. Browne, late bishop of Cork, in 
Ireland.” 

As Wesley practically synopsizes 
Browne’s Procedure, Extent, and Limits 
of the Human Understanding, omitting 
no fundamental and adding no new 
interpretations, we can see Wesley’s 
relation to the philosophical writers 
of his time by inquiring into Browne’s. 

Browne, in 1699, wrote his Answer 
to. . “Christianity Not Mysterious,” 
wikis was recognized as the ablest 
reply yet written to Toland (the 
Deist).? 

In 1733 he published his Analogy— 
three years before Butler came out with 
his great work under a similar title, 
upon which he had spent twenty years 
of preparation. Browne’s “doctrine of 
Analogy was intended as a reply to the 
deistical conclusions that had been 
drawn from Locke’s theory of knowl- 
edge.”’3 It was in answer to this work 
and to refute the argument by Analogy 
that Berkeley wrote his Alciphron, 
in which he claimed that the logical 
conclusion of such reasoning was atheism. 
Thus we are thrown into the midst of 
the theistic speculations of that period,’ 
and it is unlikely that Wesley would 
leave either Berkeley’s or Butler’s works 
unread. 


3 Ibid. 
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Whether or not there is any direct 
connection between Wesley’s thought 
and the ethics of Butler it may not be 
safe to say, but the following facts are 
interesting: 

1. As mentioned above, Butler’s and 
Browne’s work unter similar title ap- 
peared within three years of each other, 
and were both efforts to refute the same 
antagonists, viz., the Deists. 

2. Notwithstanding the famous meet- 
ing of Wesley and Butler,‘ when prac- 
tical interest and misunderstanding of 
theological viewpoints made the con- 
versation rather unpleasant, they both 
stood, so far as rational premises are 
concerned, on the same foundation, 
which foundation was also common to 
them and their opponents, the Deists. 

As Adam Storey Farrar says regard- 
ing Butler? 

The permanent contribution to thought 
made by the controversy consisted in turn- 
ing attention from abstract theology to 
psychological, from metaphysical disquisi- 
tions on the nature of God to ethical con- 
sideration of the moral scheme of redemp- 
tion for man. Theology came forth from 
the conflict, reconsidered from the psycho- 
logical point of view, and readjusted to 
meet the doubts which the new form of 
philosophy—psychology and ethics—might 
suggest. 

The attack of revealed religion by reason 
awoke the defense, and no period in church 
history is so remarkable for works on the 
Christian evidences—grand monuments of 
mind and industry. The works of the 
defenders are marked by the adoption of the 


*See Gladstone on Butler. 
2 Bampton Lectures, 1862 (ed. 1870), p. 156. 
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same basis of reason as their opponents; and 
hence the topics which they illustrate have 
a permanent philosophical value, though 
their special utility as arguments be lessened 
by the alteration in the point of view now 
assumed by free thought. 


And if this turning from abstract 
theology to experimental (that is, psy- 
chological) theology is characteristic 
of the writings of Butler, as a contribu- 
tion to the controversy, it is even more 
true of the practical working out of 
the movement guided by Wesley. To 
quote Farrar again:3 

It might seem strange to institute a 
comparison between the two contemporaries 
Bishop Butler and John Wesley, yet there 
are points of contrast which are instructive. 
Each was one of the most marked in- 
struments of movement and influence in 
the respective fields of the argumentative 
and speculative; the one a philosopher 
writing for the educated, the other a 
missionary preaching to the poor. Butler, 
educated a Nonconformist, turned to the 
church, and in an age of unbelief consecrated 
his great mental gifts to roll back the 
flood of infidelity;—Wesley, nursed in the — 
most exclusive church privileges kindled 
the flame of his piety by the devout read- 
ing of mystic books‘ when our university 
was marked by the half-heartedness of the 
time; and afterward, when instructed by 
the Pietists of Germany,’ devoted a long 
life to wander over the country, despised, 
ill-treated, but still untired, teaching with 
indefatigable energy the faith which he 
loved, and introducing those irregular 
agencies of usefulness which are now so 
largely adopted even in the church. He 


3 Ibid., p. 160. 


4William Law’s Serious Call, and Christian Perfection. 
5 By means of the Moravians of Herrnhut, whose founder, Zinzendorf, himself sprang from 


the pietist movement. 
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too was an accomplished scholar, and 
possessed great gifts of administration; 
but whatever good he effected in kindling 
the spiritual Christianity which checked the 
spread of infidelity, was not so much by 
argument as by stating the omnipotent 
doctrine of the Cross, Christ set forth as 
the propitiation for sin through faith in 
His blood. 


Now let us glance from Wesley’s 
relation to the ethical problem and the 
Deists to the metaphysics from which 
this rationalistic controversy drew its 
support. We find Wesley putting forth 
Peter Browne’s Procedure, Extent, and 
Limits of the Human Understanding, 
published in 1729, accepting in toto 
its premises and conclusions. Then 
we may ask what was Browne’s position ? 
The answer to this query is clear to 
anyone familiar with the metaphysits 
of John Locke (elaborated by Berkeley 
and Hume). Locke had begun with 
“simple ideas” consisting of two kinds, 
primary and secondary. He had as- 
sumed the Soul, the World, and God 
as three separate existences. He had 
struggled with the problems of their 
possible relationship and of the idea in 
its relation to the object, and to the 
subject which it was supposed to 
represent, and also the difficulty of the 
connection of the soul and the world 
(thinking and substance). He had used 
God as a deus ex machina to bridge the 
chasm. We are familiar with the man- 
ner of Berkeley, who, in taking one side 
of the problem and by retaining God 
as the manipulator and sustainer of 
the world of sensation, had dropped 
entirely out of existence the world of 
substance. Hume, a little later, drew 
the logical conclusion from this system 
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that God was not necessary to the 
process of sense knowledge; that the 
simple ideas were grouped in objects 
by mere “customary conjunction,”’ and 
finally that all we have as knowledge 
is merely the bundle of ideas. This 
was the nearest possible approach to 
absolute negation of all knowledge— 
and in fact if he had been but one whit 
more logical he would have proved 
that he could not even have what he 
called a “simple idea.” The reductio 
ad absurdum of Hume did not disprove 
knowledge nor God, but simply proved 
the breaking down of the system 
and the foundation upon which those 
thinkers had been proceeding. It re- 
mained for Kant, who (as he says) was 
roused from his dogmatic slumbers by 
Hume’s skepticism, to re-write metaphys- 
ics and lay a foundation upon which phi- 
losophy might build in the years to come. 

It would be too much to expect, 
when Berkeley and Hume could not 
see their way out of Locke’s difficulties, 
that Peter Browne and Wesley—whose 
interests were not primarily philosophi- 
cal—should give us any solution to the 
problem of their age in regard to the 
Soul, the World, and God. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, we do not give them 
credit enough for their efforts to hold 
back from jumping into the chasm of 
agnosticism as they stood upon the 
precipice of “simple idea” philosophy. 
And when I say that in metaphysics 
John Wesley was an agnostic I mean 
(1) that he accepted the philosophy 
whose logical conclusion was agnosticism, 
as Berkeley saw in Browne but could 
not see in himself, and (2) that Wesley 
was wise enough to see this more or 
less clearly. 
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Wesley follows Browne’s order of 
dealing with his subject, viz.: 

1. Sensations 

Spirits 
Properties of ideas of sensation 
2. Pure intellect 
Kinds of knowledge 
Improvement of knowledge by rev- 
elation 

Of the dualism of mind and matter 
Wesley says that even the Almighty 
cannot make matter think while it 
remains matter. 

The soul being an immaterial think- 
ing substance can never know an object. 
The idea is all we are capable of having 
of an object; whether it is a true image 
of the object or whether it is merely 
occasioned by the object, by virtue of 
an arbitrary law of God, we know not. 
Neither can we have any “idea of our 
own mind’s operations, as ‘idea’ is merely 
used of images of sensible objects.’ 
Wesley perceives that the same difficulty 
exists in regard to the mind as in regard 
to the external world—the impossibility 
of having anything but the mere “‘idea.”’ 

Now while we are forced to the con- 
clusion that, because “‘ideas” are “images 
of sensible objects,” therefore we cannot 
have an idea of spirit itself, we turn 
hopefully to the suggestion, if spirit is 
not the idea but the immaterial sub- 
stance that holds the idea, that it does 
the thinking. 

But here again Wesley is clear 
enough to see and frank enough to 
state that on this basis of abstracting 
the idea from the spirit there can be 
neither an idea of spirit nor a spirit 


* Nat. Phil., Appendix, chap. i, sec. 2. 
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thinking, for he says regarding the 
latter, “A pure spirit, if we speak 
strictly, does not think at all.” “It 
is because we have no idea of a spirit 
that we are naturally led to express it 
by a negative, to call it an immaterial 
substance, or something that is not 
matter; something that is not anything 
we know.” Wesley does not hesitate 
to turn from his own finite mind to the 
infinite S pirit, with this line of reasoning 2 
GOD 

It has been affirmed we have as clear an 
idea of God himself as we have of man, 
and that we are as ignorant of the essence 
of man as we are of the essence of God. 
Do we not then know, that it is essential 
to man to be finite? And have we not a 
distinct idea of finiteness? But who has 
any idea of infinity, the essential attribute 
of God? ’Tis plain we have not; and there- 
fore we express it by a negative “without 
bound.” 

Properly speaking we have no idea of God. 
We came to our knowledge of his very 
existence, not from any idea of him, but from 
our reasoning, upon the works of the visible 
creation. And hence for want of a single 
and direct idea, we form an indirect’ and 
very complex notion vf him. 

This we do in the best manner we can, 
by removing from him all the imperfections 
of the creatures and attributing to him all 
their perfections, especially those of our own 
minds. Yet in truth these cannot be supposed 
to be in God, as they are in us. And there- 
fore we are said to ascribe them to him 
only in the abstract 

Accordingly, that there are incom- 
prehensible perfections in God, answerable 
to knowledge and power in man, whereof 
these are only the faint, though true re- 


2? Nat. Phil., Appendix (1777), chap. i, sec. 2, pp. 176-77. 
3 Browne puts in “analogous” in italics; Wesley omits it altogether. 
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semblances (???), is natural and easy to 
conceive. But the conceiving the power 
as an ability to change things infinitely, 
his knowledge as only infinite thinking, 
the multiplying and enlarging our own 
perfections in number or degree only, to 
the utmost stretch of our capacity, and 
attributing them so enlarged to God, is no 
more than raising up an unwieldy idol 
of our own imagination, without any 
foundation in nature. 

The sum is this: we have no idea of God 
as he is in himself. For want of one we 
form the best conception we can! by putting 
together the perfections of the natures, 
particularly those we observe in ourselves, 
to stand for his perfections, not grossly 
inferring that God is, in effect, such an 
one as ourselves; but, concluding, that our 
greatest excellences? are the aptest rep- 
resentatives of his incomprehensible per- 
fections, though these infinitely transcend 
the most exalted of what are in any created 
beings, and are far above out of the reach 
of all human imagination. So true it is, 
that, though it may be justly affirmed, 
we can have no knowledge without ideas, 
yet is it most unjust and absurd to infer 
thence, that we can have no knowledge 
beyond them. 


That is, we have no sense ideas of 
God, nor notion, nor conceptions, nor 
does the building an “idol” of enlarge- 
ments in human virtues give us knowl- 
edge of God. Howthen? Those “per- 
fections of the creatures”’ “stand for his 
perfections,’—‘“the aptest representa- 
tives of his incomprehensible perfections.”’ 
This is “knowledge beyond” the ideas. 

The fact seems to be that Wesley, 
boldly or innocently, follows the Lockian 
philosophy to an agnostic conclusion 
as fearlessly as Hume. But while 
Hume was willing to accept the con- 


t “Tdol of imagination” ? 


2“The idol of Images.” 
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clusions, Wesley groped about for some 
new way to reach a truth which he 
believed these conclusions did not ex- 
press. 

Speaking of faith in natural religion, 
Wesley says: 

Because the intrinsic nature of God is 
utterly incomprehensible and can be no 
immediate object of human understanding, 
men must give the consent of the intellect 
here, together with the consent of the will, 
to the truth of things as mysterious as any 
in all revealed religion and which they are 
obliged to conceive by the same analogy 
by which we conceive all the mysteries of 
Christianity. 

But again: 

There can be no revelation to us con- 
cerning the intrinsic nature of things that 
are incomprehensible to-us. And accord- 
ingly no part of the Christian revelation 
concerning God and things supernatural 
reaches further than their existence, and 
that lively analogy under which they are 


The only direct way offered by 
Browne (or Wesley) out of this theistic 
agnosticism—so elaborately developed 
in our day by Herbert Spencer as the 
“Unknowable”—was the device of “di- 
vine metaphor” or “analogy,” which 
in the setting of his metaphysical 
position, was simply an effort to “lift 
himself by his boot-straps. ”’ 

This brings me to the second point— 
that, as Wesley did not see through his 
problem, he looked around it. He 
professed to despise modern philoso- 
phers, and to base his theology not on 
his reasoning but on authority and on 
Scripture as a revelation. 

For instance, after dealing with Des- 
cartes’ and Malebranche’s distinction 


3 Ibid., chap. ii, sec. 2, p. 200. 
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of sensation in mind versus qualities 
in bodies, and after reviewing the 
ancients Democritus, Socrates, Aris- 
tippus, Plato, Epicurus, and Lucretius, 
he says “that the moderns have often 
enriched themselves with the spoils 
of the ancients 

Malebranche have scarcely advanced 
anything but what had been said before 
by those ancient philosophers whom I 
have been quoting.” In the preface 
to a volume of sermons (published in 
1799) are these words: “I design plain 
truth for plain people. Therefore of 
set purpose I abstain from all nice 
philosophical speculations, from all per- 
plext and intricate reasonings 

His city of refuge from his own 
reason is to rest his theology on the 
“oracles of God” and on authority. 
But this Cardinal Newman method does 
not save him, for as he himself says 
“reason .. . .is to be convinced .... 
that the scripture is of Divine Author- 
ity.”? Wesley verbally says regarding 
“a doctrine of God and spirits . . . . we 
can neither depend upon reason nor 
experiment. Whatsoever men know or 
can know concerning them must be 
drawn from the oracles of God. Here 
therefore we are to look for no new 
improvements but to stand in the good 

But reality 

he made reason underlie his very 
acceptance of the oracles themselves, 
and accepted experience as the basis of 
his religious teaching and practice, e.g., 
the class-meeting and the doctrine of 
the witness of the Spirit. 
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In this adherence to experience as 
the basis of his work and thought, he 
anticipated in this realm the principle 
of modern scientific investigation, pur- 
sued in other lines, while his insistence 
on the principle of analogy is but 
another way of saying that there is a 
factor which finds no place in Lockian 
philosophy, but which cannot be ignored, 
and which a broader experimental phi- 
losophy might call belief. 

He ever abandoned the untenable. 
By facts observed he concluded that a 
layman should be allowed to preach. 
By facts observed he admitted the 
Christianity of Unitarians. By facts 
observed he admitted the Christianity 
of Quakers who have no outward 
“sacraments.”’ By following facts he 
became the greatest reformer of his age. 
Facts, viewed by his independent judg- 
ment, made him anticipate scientific 
inductions only now agitating the world. 
Those who speak most loudly against 
the doctrines of creation by evolution 
from pre-existent forms of matter are, 
if they are Methodists, far behind the 
founder of their church. His note on 
Heb. 12:9 has been corrected by a 
change in his views on the origin of 
souls. He once held, and did so when 
the notes were first published, that 
souls originated by what may, for want 
of better language, be termed spasmodic 
acts of creation. In 17623 he became 
convinced that they were evolved from 
the parents. By fact observed he 
concluded that the lower animals have 
reason, and perhaps immortality,‘ as 


* Nat. Phil., Vol. V, Part V, chap. vi, sec. 13, p. 58. 


2? Nat. Phil., Appendix, chap. ii, sec. 2, p. 206. 


3 Journal, January 27, 1762, and October 25, 1763; Stevens, II, 321. 
4Vol. I, Part II, chap. i, sec. 9, and Appendix, p. 252. 
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well as we. “Wesley believed that 


there was a regular graduation of 
creation from the animalcule to the 


archangel.” “He also thought it prob- 

able that each class in the series ad- 

vances, and will forever advance.’ 
Wesley says? 


Should any of us see a lump of clay 

rise immediately from the ground, into 
the complete figure of a man .... en- 
dowed with all the powers and faculties, 
which we perceive in ourselves, yea, and 
that in a more eminent degree of per- 
fection, than any of the present children 
of men; .... Now this is the very case 
in that moment when God created man 
upon the earth. 
... But to impress this in a more lively 
‘manner upon the mind, let us suppose 
the figure above mentioned, rise by degrees, 
and is finished part by part, in some succes- 
sion of time 

I shall add only one reflection more 
with regard to the scale of beings. As the 
microscope discovers almost every drop 
of water, every blade of grass, etc. 
to be swarming with inhabitants; a think- 
ing mind is naturally led to consider the 
part of the scale of beings which descends 
lower and lower, from himself, to the lowest 
of all sensitive creatures. Amongst these 
some are so little above dead matter, that 
it is hard to determine whether they live 
or no. 

It is wonderful to observe by what a 
gradual progression the world of life ad- 
vances, through an immense variety of 
species, before a creature is formed that is 
complete in all its senses. 

The whole progress of nature is so gradual 
that the entire chasm from a plant to man 
is filled up with divers kinds of creatures, 
rising one above another by so gentle an 
ascent, that the transitions from one 
species to another are almost insensible. 


* Stevens, II, 331. 
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And the intermediate space is so well 
husbanded, that there is scarce a degree 
of perfection which does not appear in some. 
Now since the scale of being advances by 
such regular steps as high as man, is it not 
probable, that it still proceeds gradually 
upwards through beings of a superior 
nature? As there is an infinitely greater 
space between the Supreme Being and man, 
than between man the lowest insect. 

This thought is enlarged upon by Mr. 
Locke. ‘That there should be more species 
of intelligent creatures above us, than 
there are of sensible and material below us, 
is probable from hence that in all the visible 
and corporeal world, we see no chasm, 
no gaps. All quite down from man, 
the descent is by easy steps. There is a con- 
tinued series of things that in each differ 
the least that can be conceived from each 
other. (Gives examples.) .... There 
are brutes that seem to have as much 
knowledge and reason as some that are 
called men. Again, the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms are so closely joined that 
between the lowest of the one and highest 
of the other, there is scarce any perceptible 
difference. And if we go on till we come 
to the lowest and most inorganic parts of 
matter we shall find everywhere that the 
several species are linked together and differ 
in almost insensible degrees. 

Now when we consider on the other 
hand the infinite power and wisdom of 
the Creator, does it not appear highly 
suitable to the magnificent harmony of the 
universe, and the infinite goodness of the 
Architect, that the species of creatures 
should also by gentle degrees ascend 
upwards from us toward his infinite per- 
fection. .... 

But here our thoughts are lost, we may 
conjecture a little but we know nothing. 
However, it is enough that we know the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom he hath 
sent. 


2 Nat. Phil. (1777), Vol. IV, chap. iv, pp. 54, 57-59- 
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REORGANIZING THE MINISTRY 


HENRY F. COPE, D.D. 
Secretary Religious Education Association, Chicago, Illinois 


This is a plea for adaptation and 
specialization in the ministry of religion 
in order that organized religion may 
meet the needs of life today. Our age 
may ignore the church; but it knows it 
seriously needs religion. A closely com- 
pacted and integrated social life makes 
new demands on everyone; it calls for 
mutuality of living, service, and good 
will. And democracy makes the largest 
demands of all upon us; it is a social 
order impossible without a religious 
motive; it is a dream we never can 
realize without spiritual faith. Either 
religion will become indispensable to 
men, or we must abandon our hope of a 
democratic civilization. 

There are many signs of new life in 
the churches. Those on the inside need 
no persuasion of this, but those on the 
outside know nothing of it, for the new 
life has scarcely made itself felt outside 
the ecclesiastical mechanisms. It has 
not influenced public opinion nor do 
men and women in this hour of keen 
apprehension of social cataclysms and 
the possibility of catastrophe count 
upon the church as a force that will 
greatly affect the character of the future. 
The younger ministers are frankly facing 
the needs of the world; a social con- 
sciousness is growing rapidly among the 
laymen; church bodies express them- 
selves on vital issues of the day; steps 
are being taken to forget or to adjust 
ancient differences; money is obtained 
for any reasonable enterprise; serious 


endeavors are being made to provide 
adequately for the religious training of 
a new generation. With all these signs 
of life, why is religion so ineffective? 
Why the paralysis that lies between 
promise and performance ? 

Is not the answer to be found in the 
futility of any attempt to make new 
vitality work through old vehicles? It 
is not that life is lacking but that it is 
choked in rusty channels; it exhausts 
itself in revolving ancient and cumbrous 
wheels. New movements always make 
their own mechanism. 

Here is a problem one can hardly 
express in the form of new wine in old 
bottles; it is rather a matter of new 
forces finding suitable mechanisms or 
exhausting themselves in the struggle 
against old and obsolete ones. The 
church has a message for this day; has 
it a method by which this message can 
reach this day ? 

The social mechanics of religion have 
not been sufficiently considered. The 
methods by which the church expects 
to lead and save the world are tradi- 
tional. They have developed gradually, 
largely without planning and without 
adaptation to changing times. Today 
they have crystallized into the fixed 
forms of local organizations which engage 
in preaching, worship, and’ to some 
extent in teaching. The local church, 
with a preaching minister as its active 
executive, its sole professional worker, 
is the normal and typical form of 
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instrument through which it is expected 
that religion will transform the world. 

It is now time to take stock of this 
method. It is not reaching the world. 
On any Sunday there are more people 
outside the churches than within their 
walls. There are today more people in 
the United States without the church- 
going habit than withit. Even with the 
children the Sunday schools do not at 
any time reach one-fourth of the child 
population. It is easy to say that all 
this indicates the degeneracy of the age; 
that diagnosis does not write a prescrip- 
tion. Even if it is correct the problem 
remains, How can the church arrest this 
degeneracy ? Surely it can do little until 
it finds a way to reach the people. 

Supposing our schools had made no 
greater progress, effected no further 
changes in methods, than have the 
churches since 1850, would we be 
justified in ascribing general illiteracy to 
natural depravity? We live in a chan- 
ging world; that means that the methods 
of all lives are changed and that, there- 
fore, the methods of reaching and chan- 
ging lives must change. But the church 
says, I do not change; I work in essen- 
tially the same ways as a century ago; 
the world may be revolutionized by in- 
ventions and social developments but 
the world will have to adapt itself to 
an unchanging church. And the world 
will not. 

Might we not demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of repentance and turn from a 
frantic “‘What must we do to save the 
church?” to a serious and persistent 
“‘What can we do to save the world?” 
The statement is familiar enough but 
the reality is rare indeed. Such a 
change does not mean much until there 
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is removed the mental reservation that 
we will do anything to save the world 
provided no fundamental changes in the 
order and method of churches are in- 
volved. It means little until we are 
willing to lose the world, our own 
ecclesiastical cosmos, if only men may 
be saved. 

Suppose we might wipe out from our 
minds all our present pictures of 
churches, all the established machinery 
of edifices and preaching services, of 
ritual and meetings, -and face this 
question, How may the great spiritual 
needs of men best be met today? Or 
if we might separate the church from 
its machinery, its present methods, and 
think of it as a body of religious per- 
sons, and then ask, How may a church 
meet the spiritual needs of its com- 
munity ? 

Religious leadership is the first great 
need. The world waits for commanding 
ideals, for motives that lift men above 
the inevitable conflicts of selfish desire, 
for the voice of the prophet who calls 
for repentance and righteousness. Organ- 
ized religion must furnish this leadership. 
Its first function is prophetic. It must 
speak with authority, not an arbitrary, 
factitious authority but that which men 
recognize because it finds an echo in 
every conscience. It will lift ideals, 
point out paths of duty, summon to 
high resolves. Men wait for one who 
lifts the torch on high, who is not afraid 
of that which is high, who has a prophetic 
voice because he declares that which 
ought to be. « 

But where is this prophetic voice 
heard today? Where are the prophets? 
We have childishly assumed that every 
preacher is a prophet; we have expected 
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to turn out about two thousand a year 
from our seminaries. But very well do 
we know that the prophets are few and 
far between. When one speaks all men 
know his voice, and few are they who 
speak today. The training schools, the 
seminaries, have curricula directed to 
prepare professional biblical experts, to 
make seminary teachers; but they have 
propaganda that still sets homiletics 
first and stirs in youthful bosoms the 
ambition to become star preachers. No 
matter what his native capacities every 
man faced toward the ministry of religion 
expects to be a power in the pulpit. But, 
out of every thousand leaving the semi- 
naries, how many would ever gain any 
hearing at all except for the fact that 
the churches that hire them count it a 
duty to hear them ? 

Even when the prophetic fire is 
kindled we have most efficient methods 
of subduing it; the demands of the 
pastorate paralyze prophetic power. 
The present form of church organization 
demands that every minister shall be a 
prophet and at the same time it most 
effectually deprives him of any possi- 
bility of meeting that demand. It ex- 
pects its minister to become an intel- 
lectual giant while it harnesses him to 
the petty details of a business manager, 
visiting nurse, popular entertainer, and 
physician of moral, mental, and spiritual 
ills. If he is tempted to become a 
specialist it soon reminds him of his 
all-round duties. After six days of 
exacting, multifarious, distracting, in- 
consecutive, and often inconsequential 
activities he must come before the 
assembled multitude with a message 
that shall be more persuasive than the 
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voice of the politician, more refreshing 
than the magazine article that took a 
week to write, more entertaining than 
the novel, and more authoritative to the 
consciences of men than all three. 

The result of the present method is 
that we have in the churches a ministry, 
enamored of oratory, trained as biblical 
experts, engrossed in business manage- 
ment, but labeled as prophets. The 
seminary does not train for the real 
tasks which the church imposes; the 
church does not test the ministry by the 
task to which she calls him. If he can- 
not succeed as an executive, a mission- 
ary, @ promoter, and a pastor he is 
counted a failure no matter how well 
he may preach; if he cannot preach he 
is a failure no matter how well he may 
function as a pastor. The successful 
men are of three classes: those who can 
do both things well—these are so rare 
as to be labeled as “sports,” in the 
biological sense; those who discharge 
either one or the other function so 
efficiently that shortcomings on the 
other side are forgotten; and those who 
have the vision and courage to insist on 
doing only one thing and leaving other 
tasks to their appropriate specialists. 

But the result goes farther and is 
much more serious; the total effect be- 
ing that the church really has lost its 
prophetic place. So few are the voices 
that speak with authority and power 
that the world regards them as ec- 
clesiastical exceptions. Indeed when a 
true prophet appears calling men to 
repent many begin to speculate as to 
the time to elapse before the church 
makes it too hot for him and he is 
compelled to seek the freedom of an 
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academic position or become a free lance. 
The world does not count on the church 
for prophecy. 

Yet this need not be so. There are 
prophets in pulpits. There are enough 
of them to become the moral. and 
spiritual leaders of the nation if only we 
had the wisdom to do two things, to 
distribute the prophets aright and to 
give them opportunity to develop and 
exercise their gifts. People will crowd 
to hear a truly great preacher. When 
Beecher, Storrs, Swing, and Gladden 
preached the crowds were there and 
always there. So is it today when the 
speakers are Jowett, Fosdick, Fort, 
Woelfkin, King, Wise, Peabody—there 
are too many to attempt to exhaust the 
list. And in many a city and village 


there are men of not less power whose 
messages are just as convincing when- 
ever they have freedom to let the fire 


burn within. If ever this world is to 
hear the religious teacher these men 
must be set free from their single pul- 
pits, must be given opportunities to 
reach us all, and, at the same time, 
every manifestation of really effective 
prophetic power must have freedom and 
room to grow. No single pulpit ought 
to monopolize a prophet. 

This calls for two things. First, a 
distinctly specialized ministry of preach- 
ing. It means recognizing that there 
are many ministers who never will be 
prophets. Their work will not be less 
useful; it will be different. The pro- 
phetic function will be particularly 
assigned to those who have the gifts to 
reach and persuade the multitude. 
Second, the prophets, the preaching 
ministers, will not be confined to par- 
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ticular places and pulpits. They will go 
as prophets always have gone, where the 
people are. They will seek the crowds, 
as all orators must do. Instead of being 
the ministers of a church‘ they will be- 
come the ministers of the word to the 
world. Fifth Avenue will not pre-empt 
and monopolize such gifts; they can- 
not be and must not be confined. 

An itineracy of the prophets would 
make their message, as a personal vital 
experience, accessible to men every- 
where. It would mean the multiplying 
of their powers as no books or other 
agencies could possibly accomplish. But 
it would do more; it would increase 
each man’s power in himself. The great 
leader is likely soon to wear himself out 
in the attempt to bring a new message - 
every week to the same congregation. 
Not only could he, under an itineracy, 
preach the same sermon often, but his 
range of interests, his variety of contacts 
and experiences, would be greatly en- 
riched. 

Let men who really can preach now 
go forth through the world declaring 
the ways of God, quickening the dull 
hearts of men, and giving to the hungry 
the bread of life. Let those who have 
the power to set the leaven of the king- 
dom in human hearts now have the 
opportunity. 

Of course this involves unifying 
preaching occasions. It means forsaking 
many traditions such as two sermons 
every Sunday, the pitiable spectacle of 
thousands of little groups, often almost 
lost in their auditoriums, sitting twice 
a week to listen to sincere but in- 
effectual attempts at preaching. It 
means community preaching services. 
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It would mean that in remote villages 
and small cities the preaching service 
would be a great occasion. Each time 
it might mean as much, and more and 
better, than when the stores all close 
because some great evangelist is to hold 
forth. Such occasions would become 
fixed festivals. Preaching would mean 
more if we had less of it and more in it. 

It would be futile to deny that this 
might mean the closing of many 
churches. But we have moved far 
enough not to regard that with the 
catastrophic countenance of a decade 
ago. Many of them ought to be closed; 
they serve neither for witnessing, wor- 
shiping, nor prophecy. But it does not 
mean that all would be closed except 
on these occasions when the preacher 
came to the community. The need of 
worship is not less than the need for 
prophecy. 

Worship is the second great need; the 
human spirit seeks to meet with its 
fellows in worship. At present we have 
but few churches with a real ministry 
of worship for exactly the same reasons 
that we have few with a ministry of 
prophecy, because specialization is lack- 
ing, no ministers, or few, are set aside 
to become really efficient in directing 
worship, and pastors are forced to regard 
this as a very small incident in their 
crazy-quilt program of activities. The 
organization of worship, its direction so 
as to minister to the human spirit today, 
so as to count for our life and for the 
kingdom of godlike love, calls for the 
highest specialization of expert powers. 
This ministry is fully as important as 
the prophetic one; perhaps it deserves 
more attention than has been given to 
the latter. But the path to improve- 
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ment is far from simple, it involves a 
scientific, reverent study of worship, 
the thorough training of ministers of 
worship, and the reorganization of the 
social units for worship in communities. 
It is not inconceivable that practically 
all the people in a community should 
worship together. If the religious groups 
were no longer nucleated about the 
persons of individuals attempting to 
preach and became nucleated about the 
worship of God practically all the 
difficulties that separate congregations 
would disappear. The community re- 
mains split into these small groups be- 
cause there are upon each group many 
pressures to compel them to be loyal to 
the minister who counts on them as 
congregation. To them it seems that 
there would be no church without his 
two preaching services. They follow 
a blind faith that every minister is 
endowed with gifts to be evangelist, 
prophet, leader in worship, educator, 
pastor, and manager. In the average 
village there are several of these general- 
store institutions attempting everything 
and accomplishing nothing, exhausting 
their energy in wheel-turning, bitterly 
jealous of one another, begging support 
from the community they should in- 
spire. Is it not possible that here and 
there we may break away from such 
ineffectual methods? Is it not possible 
that there may pass into our regular 
and normal experience those well- 
remembered, high-level occasions when 
all the people gathered to listen to some 
commanding voice and all the com- 
munity worshiped together, as in the 
summer evenings in many places? 
There remains the pastoral function. 
What has been urged does not mean 


that all existing churches are to be 
merged into community churches? 
Without doubt much larger units are 
desirable for preaching occasions and, 
quite distinct from these, for worshiping 
occasions. But it may well be that the 
smaller groups, usually the churches as 


they now are, constitute the most, 


desirable and practicable social groups 
for other and not less important pur- 
poses. These are the purposes of social 
intercourse and all that comes under 
the pastoral work in a community. The 
closer communion of individuals, the 
more highly conscious fellowship, fra- 
ternal sympathy and aid, and the many 
forms of actual service in which church 
people engage may best be conducted 
in these smaller groups. We would 
have, then, this third specialized minis- 
try, that of the pastor, the organizer of 
the smaller group, their leader into ways 
of loving helpfulness, co-operation, and 
service. These are like the smaller 
family groups where personal affections 
grow, where character is disciplined by 
close contacts, and where small effec- 
tive groups are organized to work in 
the community and to support work 
throughout the world. The specialist 
in pastoral work makes all his parish 
work. Half the present pastoral work 
ought to be done by the people. A 
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peculiar type of ability is needed for 
leadership in such groups. It is the 
type that is now being developed to a 
large extent by the ministry today. Set 
free from the heavy demands of regularly 
scheduled preaching and from the strain 
of leadership in public worship it might 
be manifold more effective. 

There is yet one other form of specializa- 
tion, the educational. Its especial care 
is the instruction, organization, and 
training of the young. Already this form 
of specialized ministry has established 
itself as a distinct profession in the 
number of those who have trained for 
and are now engaged in the work of 
directors of religious education in 
churches and in communities. 

We have then four specialized types 
of ministry: prophetic, devotional, pas- 
toral, educational. But not necessarily 
four ministers to every church. Let a 
record of fact suffice here. The village 
of D—— had three churches which had 
grace enough to agree on this plan: 
the minister of one church became the 
preaching minister for all, the minister 
of another the pastoral leader of all, and 
the minister of another the educational 
director for all. We have suggested, in 
addition to such a plan, a ministry of 
worship and an itinerant ministry of 
great, commanding, prophetic preachers. 
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THE SECOND COMING AND THE KINGDOM 


REV. FORDYCE H. ARGO 
Memorial Church of the Holy Nativity, Rockledge, Pennsylvania 


In canceling his subscription to the Wor LD, a gentleman gives as his 
reason that he does “not care to pay for a publication which admits to its pages palpable 
and biting injustices, as may be seen in every issue of the BIBLICAL WoRLD, against 
a large and to be honored following of perfectly sincere, devout, and highly intelligent 
men and women of the church who are pleased to look with glad hope to the second ceming 
of their, and our, Savior, Jesus Christ.” He closes his thoroughly good-tempered dis- 
cussion with this question, “Why may not the Premillennialists be let alone to enjoy 
‘that blessed hope’ which gives to their longing souls so much comfort and joy while they 
wait for their Lord, even though He delay his coming?” - The question is appropriate, 
and our reply is immediate. We are not engaged in a religious controversy, but are 
endeavoring to save the faith of thousands of men and women in Christianity. We do 
not mean to let anything be published in these pages which is contrary to the spirit of 
the Master. We do believe, however, that discussion of premillenarianism is necessary, 
for in our opinion the present propaganda threatens the influence of the church among 


men and women who are to be counted upon for social reconstruction. 


There are five passages in the Syn- 
optic Gospels, duplicated to some extent, 
it is true, which are commonly regarded 
as bearing directly upon Jesus’ doctrine 
of the Parousia. These will be con- 
sidered in turn and in the order in which 
they are found. After this, we will 
inquire concerning the doctrine of the 
Second Coming, as it appears in the 
Fourth Gospel. Before beginning our 
investigation, however, it will be well to 
bear in mind the meaning of the Greek 
word—Parousia. Literally translated, 
it means “presence” as opposed to 
absence. Derivatively, it came to de- 
note that which ushered in the pres- 
ence—namely the arrival, or coming. 


Till the Son of Man Be Come 


Early in his career, Jesus sent forth 
the Twelve to assist in proclaiming the 
nearness of the Kingdom of God. In 
the midst of his advice as to their jour- 


ney, their equipment, and their method 
of procedure, he declared: “ VerilyI say 
unto you, ye shall not have gone over the 
cities of Israel, till the Son of Man be 
come” (Matt. 10:23). Some have con- 
tended that Jesus meant simply that he 
would rejoin the apostles with a view to 
assisting them. Others make the “com- 
ing” through the Holy Spirit to be the 
“coming” referred to. Others, again, 
find a reference to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus in A.D. 70, while 
many interpret the words as signifying 
the general triumph of the Messiah’s 
cause, and some find that Jesus was 
simply mistaken. This assurance, how- 
ever, we think, was necessary in view of 
the persecution which he had just fore- 
told as the portion of the Twelve. 
‘“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 
Jesus emphasized that the Son of Man 
would come in spite of all indications to 
the contrary. Those, indeed, who were 
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then proclaiming the nearness of the 
Kingdom would not have finished their 
circuit of Israel before that Kingdom, 
which they announced as coming, would 
actually be at hand in the person of the 
Son of Man; ie., the Messiah, the 
Inaugurator of the Kingdom promised 
in Dan. 7:13-14. The mental con- 
trast is between “coming” and “‘come.” 


Coming in His Kingdom 


The second explicit declaration in 
regard to the Parousia is as follows: 
“For the Son of Man shall come in the 
glory of his Father with his angels; and 
then he shall reward every man accord- 
ing to his works., Verily I say unto you, 
There be some standing here, which shall 
not taste of death, till they see the Son of 
Man coming in his Kingdom” (Matt. 
16:27-28). In Luke 9:26-27, we read: 
“For whosoever shall be ashamed of me 
and of my words, of him shall the Son of 
Man be ashamed, when he shall come in 
his own glory, and in his Father’s, and of 
the holy angels. But I tell you of a truth, 
there be some standing here, which shall not 
taste of death, till they see the kingdom of 
God” (cf. Mark 8:38; 9:1). A careful 
perusal of these passages—both refer to 
the same occasion and give substantially 
the same utterance of Jesus—reveals the 
emphatic assertion of the certainty of the 
Second Coming, its awards, and its 
proximity. But what is coming’’? 

The usual method is to interpret the 
first verse of each passage (and some 
even wrest the second verse to this sense) 
of the final judgment of mankind. The 
second verse, however, surrounds this 
interpretation with difficulty. Hence 
diverse explanations are offered. Be- 
cause of the close relationship of the 
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time of these sayings and the incident of 
the Transfiguration, a few days later, 
some find the fulfilment of the prophecy 
in that event. The Transfiguration was 
“the coming of the Son of Man.” 
Jesus, however, would hardly solemnly 
assure his hearers that they would live 
to witness an event only a week distant. 
Nor would he have announced publicly 
a fulfilment of his prophecy which was 
witnessed in private, and by three 
persons alone, who were commanded to 
keep the vision secret until after the 
Resurrection. Others find the fulfil- 
ment in the Resurrection, the Ascension, 
and the Descent of the Holy Spirit. 
This, again, isimprobable. These events 
occurred only half a year after this 
prediction, and they would hardly have 
been referred to in words which ap- 
parently implied the death of most of 
his hearers, and the survival of only a 
few. Others, again, turn to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the over- 
throw of Judaism as the “coming of the 
Son of Man,” which some of the dis- 
ciples would behold. Hence the “com- 
ing’ would be spiritual in character. 
In our view, both verses of the passage 
refer to the same event; the first states 
the fact of the event and its results; 
the second, the time of the event. One 
thing is also assured from the standpoint 
of exegesis: the statements do not refer 
to a final coming at the end of the 
world, unless Jesus was mistaken as to 
the time of this, and study of the 
Gospels invalidates this suggestion. For 
our part, we are inclined to identify the 
“coming” with the fall of Jerusalem and 
the overthrow of Judaism as an organized 
agency. Toappreciate the point of view, 
let us summon the context to our aid. 
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The words in question conclude the 
interview of Jesus with the apostles 
after the remarkable confession of Peter 
that Jesus was the Christ, or Messiah. 
As soon as this conviction was uttered, 
Jesus predicted his own sufferings, 
death, and resurrection, in accordance 
with the Isaianic idea of a suffering 
Messiah. This, however, was appalling 
to Peter, who was still haunted by a 
vision of a temporal Kingdom and a 
majestic King. He objected strenuously 
(Matt. 16:22). Jesus, however, recog- 
nized at once the thought underlying the 
protest of Peter as that of an invincible 
Messiah—the apostle of force—which he 
had rejected in the Temptation. He 
rebuked Peter (vs. 23) and further 
reinforced his position with the decla- 
ration that if any man would come after 
him, he must renounce self, take up his 
cross, and follow him as a suffering 
servant of God (vs. 24); that only in 
doing so could man find his true life; 
that whoever sought, in accordance with 
the view of Peter, to save his life was 
certain to lose it, and that nothing 
could possibly outweigh the interests of 
the soul, or the higher life (vss. 25-26). 
This thought was a revelation to the 
apostles and undoubtedly violated their 
prejudices and impaired their confidence. 
Many, indeed, would be ashamed of such 
a Messiah—“ ashamed of me and of my 
words in this adulterous and sinful 
generation”; yet (and here we have the 


raison d’étre of the saying under con-— 


sideration) this same Messiah, despite 
humiliation and death, would come in 
the glory of his Father with the Holy 


Angels, and would then be ashamed of. 


those who had been ashamed of him. 
This, indeed, would occur before the 
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death of all who were then present. 
Thus the passage is an offset to the 
unbelief and the despair engendered by 
Jesus’ prediction of his death and an 
emphatic reason why they should per- 
mit nothing to outweigh the interests of 
the soul. Compliance with this warning 
undoubtedly meant, in the first instance, 
immunity from the sad fate soon to 
overtake Jerusalem and the Jews, who 
had so markedly sacrificed their soul 
interests upon the altar of materialistic 
hopes and ambitions in their rejection of 
Jesus. We know, in fact, that the 
Christians about Jerusalem, when they 
saw the Roman armies encircling the 
city, fled to the little mountain town of 
Pella and thus escaped the carnage of 
Jerusalem’s destruction. This was done 
because of Jesus’ warning (Matthew. 
chap. 24; Mark, chap. 13; Luke, chap. 
21); but manifestly those who had been 
ashamed of Jesus and unbelieving, 
would not accept the warning and would 
perish, as they did. The principle 
enunciated, however, is of course appli- 
cable also to that consummation which 
awaits the Kingdom at the end of the 
world. 


Cometh Not by Observation 


The third passage for consideration 
is the outgrowth of an answer given by 
Jesus to 2 question of the Pharisees who 
were concerned as to when ‘“‘the King- 
dom of God should come.” Jesus 
replied: ‘The Kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation; neither shall they 
say, Lo here! or, lo there! for behold, 
the Kingdom of God is within you” 
(Luke 17:20-21). His thought was 
that the Kingdom would come in a way 
not observable to the human eye. The 


word “observation,” indeed, corresponds 
to the Greek word as signifying “a sin- 
gularly anxious watching.”’ The Phari- 
sees probably having departed, Jesus 
gives the disciples some further infor- 
mation on the subject suggested by the 
Pharisees’ question. 
And he said unto the disciples: 


The days will come, when ye shall desire 
to see one of the days of the Son of man, and 
ye shall not see it. And they shall say to you, 
See here; or, see there: go not after them, 
nor follow them. For as the lightning, 
that lighteneth out of the one part under 
heaven, shineth unto the other part under 
heaven; so shall also the Son of man be in 
his day. But first must he suffer many 
things, and be rejected of this generation. 
And as it was in the days of Noe, so shall it 
be also in the days of the Son of man. They 
did eat, they drank, they married wives, 
they were given in marriage, until the day 
that Noe entered into the ark, and the 
flood came, and destroyed them all. Like- 
wise also as it was in the days of Lot; they 
did eat, they drank, they bought, they sold, 
they planted, they builded; But the same 
day that Lot went out of Sodom it rained 
fire and brimstone from heaven, and de- 
stroyed them all. Even thus shall it be in 
the day that the Son of man is revealed. 
In that day, he which shall be upon the 
housetop, and his stuff in the house, let him 
not come down to take it away: and he 
that is in the field, let him likewise not return 
back. Remember Lot’s wife. Whosoever 
shall seek to save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve it. 
I tell you in that night there shall be two 
men in one bed; the one shall be taken and 
the other shall be left. Two women shall 


be grinding together; the one shall be taken, 
and the other left. Two men shall be in the 
field; the one shall be taken, and the other 
left (Luke 17: 22-36). 
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Unable to understand their Master, 
the disciples ask, “‘Where, Lord, shall 
this be?” He had spoken of his coming 
before, but never in such detail. Jesus 
replies, ‘“Wheresoever the body is, 
thither will the eagles be gathered to- 
gether.” The most satisfactory inter- 
pretation of these words is that of Meyer 
and Godet, substantially: “the carcass 
is humanity entirely secular and desti- 
tute of the life of God; the eagles 
(vultures) represent punishment alight- 
ing on such a society.” 

The question now arises as to the 
character of the “coming” referred to. 
Is it teleological or eschatological ? 
Or is it temporal and mundane? The 
“coming” is usually interpreted as 
being at the end of the world. The 
opening words of the passage, however, 
refer to a spiritual Kingdom and a 
spiritual coming, “not with observa- 
tion,” and there is no indication that 
this view is departed from throughout 
the discourse. This at once precludes 
all reference to a glorious coming 
“with observation” amidst pomp and 
pageantry. Again, this “coming” is 
apparently closely connected with the 
sufferings of Jesus and his rejection by 
the nation; these seem to be the pre- 
cursors of the “coming.” While there 
is no explicit reference in the passage to 
connect this “coming”’ of the Son of Man~ 
with the “coming” after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, yet the marked similarity 
here in the thought and imagery to that 
subsequently used by Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke in describing the conditions 
preceding and following the advent of 
the Christ after the fall of the Holy City 
creates a strong presumption at least in 
favor of that.event. This presumption 
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is strengthened, too, when we recall 
Jesus’ reply to Peter after the frank con- 
fession of his messiahship. There Jesus 
also associates his sufferings, rejection, 
and death with the coming of the Son of 


Man, which some of those then standing 


by should witness ere their death. The 
only objection to this interpretation, in 
fact, may lie in what is said about one 
being taken and another left while at 
work or asleep. This, however, is only a 
pictorial way of saying that those who 
have been most closely related will “in 
the twinkling of an eye be parted for- 
ever.”” The language indicates the 
sharp line of demarcation which religion 
draws between men in all great crises of 
the world’s history. Such a crisis there 
was, and such a distinction was drawn 
by the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
collapse of Judaism. Indeed, Christ 
well knew that he would cause such a 
separation among men, sending not 
peace but a sword on earth, and ir- 
revocably sundering households (Matt. 
10: 34-39). 
Mark 13: 24-37 

We now come to the chief passages 
which deal with this subject: Matt. 
24:29-51; Mark 13:24-37; and Luke 
21:25-36. Because of the lack of space 
and their very familiarity they are not 
quoted. Directing the attention of 
Jesus to the stately structures in Jeru- 
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salem, the disciples are perplexed by the 
words which their act calls forth. 
“Jesus said unto them, See ye not all 
those things? verily I say unto you, 
There shall not be left here one stone 
upon another, that shall not be thrown 
down.” Jesus’ meaning, however, is 
apparent. Jerusalem had stood for 


‘centuries as the center of God’s old 


dispensation, or covenant, with man. 
But now that the fulness of time had 
come, the old age must give place to the 
new—the messianic age of greater bless- 
ings and greater responsibilities. The 
intention and the hope had been to 
ground the new absolutely upon the old; 
the two were to make a harmonious 
whole. But in accordance with that 
ever-present tendency in religion to a 
damning ultra-conservatism, the old had 
refused to adjust itself to the new. 
What then must be done? Only one 
thing could be done: the old must be 
swept away. By every law of God and 
of Nature, the fittest must survive. 
Jerusalem and Judaism must give place 
to Universalism and Christianity. The 
conflict would be terrible, the suffering 
intense, the ruin dire, but the necessity 
was great. But the disciples do not 
understand. They say, “Tell us when 
shall these things be?” (Matt. 24:3), 
and there follows the famous discourse 
of the Mount of Olives.* 


t A brief analysis of Jesus’ reply as given by Matthew gives the following result: From verses 


4 to 13, the Master warns the disciples against false signs of the impending catastrophe—false 
Messiahs, wars and rumors of wars, famine and earthquakes. These, however, are only the begin- 
ning of travail (vs. 8). Persecution and hatred would ensue with the rising into prominence of false 
Messiahs and prophets, increase in wickedness, and a general apostasy. The apostles are not to be 
deceived by these, however, for before the predicted disaster the gospel of the Kingdom must be 
preached throughout the whole world. Then follows an indication of the true signs presaging the 
end. When the “abomination of desolation” referred to by the prophet Daniel is seen in the Holy 
Place, those who are in Judea are to flee into the mountains in extreme haste. But alas! for those 
who are pregnant, or have young children; and terrible indeed will it be if they are compelled to flee 
in winter or on the Sabbath, for this appearance of the dreaded symbol is but the prelude to tribu- 
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It is commonly agreed that the first 
portion of the several accounts of this 
discourse has reference to the signs and 
the stress preceding and ensuing upon 
the destruction of Jerusalem. This is 
made evident by Luke. ‘And when ye 
shall see Jerusalem compassed with 
armies, then know that the destruction 
thereof is nigh And they shall 
fall by the edge of the sword, and shall 
be led away captive into all nations: 
And Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled” (21: 20-24). When 
we come to the verses descriptive of 
the coming of the Son of Man, we find, 
however, great diversity of opinion. 
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Roughly speaking, these opinions may be 
classified as those which are based upon 
the passages as they stand, and those 
which in some way would alter, or 
amend, the  text.' Accepting the 
passage, however, as substantially rep- 
resentative of Jesus’ thought, and 
interpreting words according to their 
natural signification, one thing is evi- 
dent: there was to be no measurable 
interval between the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the coming of the Son of 
Man. According to both Matthew and 
Mark the coming of the Son of Man and 
the attendant phenomena are “im- 
mediately,” or, “‘in those days after that 
tribulation,” i.e., the fall of Jerusalem. 


lation unexperienced in the past and to be unequaled in the future (vss. 15-23). Then we have 
another somber warning against deception by false signs, and an indication that when the true sign 
does appear it will be known at once and to all, because it is comparable alone to the omnipresent 
lightning flash (vss. 23-28). With verse 29 begins the description of the coming of the Son of Man. 
There will be celestial disturbances; all nations will mourn; the Son of Man will come on the clouds 
of heaven with power and great glory; the angels will be sent forth, and the elect gathered (vss. 
29-32). This “coming” of the Son of Man is also described as occurring “immediately after the 
tribulation of those days.” The disciples are further exhorted to know the signs of the end by the 
appearance of these phenomena, just as they expect the appearance of summer when the branch of 
the fig tree “is tender and putteth forth leaves” (vss. 32-33). The whole narration is also impressed 
indelibly upon their minds by the words: “Verily, I say unto you, This generation shall not pass, till 
all these things be fulfilled” (vs. 34). The exact day and hour of this visitation, however, neither the 
angels nor the Son know, but the Father only (vs. 36). Then follows a description of the world’s 
incredulity, sensuality, and indifference to this “coming,” with an earnest exhortation to the apostles 
to watchfulness. This is the subject-matter of vss. 42-51, and the key to the two parables which 
follow in chapter 25, verses 1-31. The parable of the Ten Virgins pleads for watchfulness and 
preparedness; the parable of the Talents pleads for preparedness through usefulness and service. 

* There are five principal interpretations, which, with either modification or combination, 
represent almost all the views entertained upon the subject. Each of these has the support of 
weighty names. Briefly they are as follows: 

(1) The passage records a prophecy of Jesus referring distinctly to his coming in his own gen- 
eration, which was never fulfilled. This is the view of Strauss, Renan, Keim, Weizacker,. etc. 
(2) While the disciples asked a question which connected two events which Jesus knew were not 
closely related in time, he answered both questions in his reply as though their idea was correct, and 
thus accommodated himself to their ignorance (the usual interpretation). (3) Jesus referred in the 
first part of his reply to the fall of Jerusalem, and in the second part to a spiritual “‘coming of the Son 
of Man” attendant upon it (Russell, Gould, etc.). (4) The account does not represent throughout 
the utterance of Jesus, but comprises original words of the Master, combined with a Jewish (Wei- 
zacker, B. Weiss) or Jewish-Christian Apocalypse (Keim, Wendt, Weiffenbach). (5) The account 
represents utterances of Jesus spoken on different occasions, which here constitute a composite 
narrative (Baur, Holtzmann, Stevens, Horton). 
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While Luke apparently separates them 
by a period of time, in reality he does not 
do so, but closes his report with a decla- 
ration similar to that of Matthew and 
Mark, prophesying the fulfilment of all 
these events within a lifetime. This 
renders it impossible to separate a 
united and harmonious account into two 
parts relating respectively to the near 
destruction of Jerusalem and to the 
remote and final coming of Jesus, and 
the end of the world. “ All these things” 
are to happen within that generation: 
the obscuration of sun and moon and the 
coming of the Son of Man, as well as the 
fall of the Holy City." 

An apparently insurmountable ob- 
stacle confronts us, however, in attempt- 
ing to reconcile the prophecy of the com- 
ing of the Son of Man, as here described, 
with any fulfilment characterizing, yet 
subsequent to, the fall of Jerusalem. 
It is generally admitted, however, that 
the prophecy of the spread of the 
gospel throughout the known world 
found its fulfilment before the disaster 
to Jerusalem. Hence no difficulty is 
experienced here. When we come, how- 
ever, to what is said about wars and 
rumors of wars, famines, pestilences, and 
earthquakes which precede, and signs in 
sun and moon and the heavens generally, 
with the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds and the angels gathering the elect, 
which follow the event, we are inclined to 
think that language so explicit and so 
coincident with our ideas upon the sub- 
ject must refer to the end of all things. 

Let us examine the language, however. 
Is it unprecedented and unique? Not 
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at all! It is but the usual apocalyptic 
and prophetic imagery, and it is to be 
construed metaphorically and figura- 
tively. The apocalyptic literature and 
the Old Testament furnish a similar use 
of language in similar passages. Refer- 
ence to wars and rumors of wars preced- 
ing the advent of the Kingdom was a 
current feature of Jewish Apocalyptic 
(Bk. Jub. 23:13; Apoc. Bar. 27:2-5; 
48:32, 34, 37; 70:2, 3, 6, 7; IV Ezra 
5:9; 6:24). Earthquakes and famines 
were also to be terrorizing signs of the 
end (Apoc. Bar. 27:6-7; 70:8; IV Ezra 
9:3; 6:22). The Book of Isaiah, in 
describing the destruction of Babylon 
by the Medes, speaks as follows: ‘For 
the stars of heaven, and the constella- 
tions thereof, shall not give their light: 
the sun shall be darkened in his going 
forth, and the moon shall not cause her 
light to shine” (Isa. 3:10). Again in 
Isa. 34:4, we read of a coming judgment 
upon Edom: “And all the hosts of 
heaven shall be dissolved, and the 
heavens shall be rolled together as a 
scroll; and all their host shall fall down, 
as the leaf falleth off from the vine, and 
as a falling fig from the fig-tree.’” (Amos 
8:9; Joel 2:20-31; 3:15-16; Ezek. 
32:7-8 and Asmp. M. 10:5 may also be 
consulted.) Now all of these passages 
refer to social, political, and religious 
disturbances among nations and men, 
attendant and consequent upon God’s 
interference in human affairs. They 
are not descriptive of celestial disturb- 
ances but of terrestrial ones under the 
figure of celestial imagery. They do not 
portend either the destruction of sun or 


t To interpret “this generation”’ (vs. 34) of “the Christian Church” (Origen and Chrysostom), 
or “the human race” (Jerome), or “‘the Jewish Race” (Alford) is out of the question. The word 
should bear its obvious meaning as in Matt. 23:36: “‘the present generation.” 
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moon, or “eclipses, or earthquakes, or 
meteoric showers,” as some would have 
us believe. The use of such language, 
indeed, is necessitated by the very 
vehemence of the prophet’s idea and 
his ardent desire to impress it upon a 
phlegmatic people. It is as though the 
prophet was wrestling with a mighty 
conviction which, in its struggle for 
emphatic expression, leaps from earth 
to heaven and borrows thence phrase- 
ology, intense and adequate. This 
interpretation at once removes all diffi- 
culty in applying the language used by 
our Lord to events immediately sub- 
sequent to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
provided these events warrant such a 
prediction. If, however, it is contended 
that our Lord’s language is more intense 
than that of the ancient prophets, such 
intensity is to be expected. They, with 
vehement earnestness, predicted some 
disaster marking an event in their 
national history; he, with tragic solici- 
tude, prophesied an event which marked 
the end of their history as a nation, and 
their rejection as the people of God. 
Yet it may be urged that there is the 
plain statement about the coming of the 
Son of Man on the clouds of heaven, 
and the gathering of the elect by his 
angels. Is this also mere oriental 
imagery? There is certainly no greater 
reason for believing this language literal 
than there was in the other case. For 
confirmation of this view, let us turn 
again to the Old Testament, and consult 
Ps. 97:1-5, which gives an idea of God’s 
government of the earth in language 
somewhat akin to this, and Isa. 19:1, 
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Zech. 9:14, and Ps. 18:5-16. Chiefly, 
however, should our attention be turned 
to Dan. 7:13 ff., from which the passage 
under consideration is probably derived. 
There the language is not to be taken 
literally. Daniel prophesies a kingdom 
unlike its predecessors, human, not 
brutish and bestial in character; on the 
earth, yet from heaven, and which is 
ushered in by one like a Son of Man.? 
Jesus simply means to say in the figura- 
tive language of this passage that the 
Kingdom foretold by Daniel would come 
in signal manner with the fall of Jeru- 
salem. But again the question arises: 
How was this accomplished, and what 
events fulfil “the coming of the Son of 
Man with great power and glory” ? 

The answer is as follows: Christ is 
described in the New Testament as 
sitting on the right hand of God. This 
means that he occupies the eminent 
position of honor and authority, holding 
the government of the world in his hand. 
‘All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth” are the words of Jesus 
just before the Ascension (Matt. 28:18). 
Hence, this “coming of the Son of Man” 
is the spiritual coming of the Kingdom 
of God (as Luke shows by identifying 
the two), not a final and visible coming 
of Jesus at the end of the world. The 
Son of Man would come to the nations 
of the earth, just as God is described as 
coming to the several nations referred to 
in the passages just quoted from the 
prophets. Christ and the Kingdom 
were to come after the fall of Jerusalem 
in that Jesus, then at God’s right hand, 
would assume more and more the active 


* The very use by our Lord of such expressions as “Son of Man” and “Kingdom of God” and 
their derivation from Daniel indicates an earthly oan a present sovereignty of God, and precludes any 


exclusively eschatological interpretation. 
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government of human affairs. Thus we 
see the primary idea of the Parousia, 
which emphasizes not so much the 
coming, as the continuous and abiding 
presence of the Son of Man. 

When the words translated, “the end 
of the world,”’ are correctly translated, 
as in the Revised Version, “the end of 
the age,” they throw a flood of light upon 
our Lord’s meaning. The old age had 
been a preparation for the Messiah: 
the new age would be that in which the 
Messiah would be the chief factor and 
power. ‘This would be brought about by 
spiritual forces—an idea elementary and 
fundamental in Jesus’ conception of the 
coming of the Kingdom. The world 
was to be shaken out of its rut. Spir- 
itual forces were to bring about a con- 
vulsion of society and pave the way for 
the new age. This is ever the method 
of Christianity; there is nothing less 
revolutionary in its methods; nothing 
more revolutionary in its ideas and 
results. Christianity will indeed turn 
the world upside down until it turns it 
right side up. Finalities are thus pos- 
sible to the Kingdom of God. The Son 
of Man does not visibly appear, but his 
unseen personality, his ideas, his power, 
come into the world and cause his pur- 
pose to be worked out both in the indi- 
vidual and in society. 

The language as to angels is figurative 
also and represents the divine messengers 
or “invisible heavenly agencies in an 
earthly event.’’ With the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the fall of Judaism, the 
divine messengers, or agencies, would 
bring in the universality of the Kingdom 
of God, which was then threatened by 
the aggressive legalism and formalism of 
Judaism, to which the Acts of the 
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Apostles and the Apostolic Epistles bear 
such eloquent witness. The collapse of 
Jerusalem must mean the gathering of 
the elect of God from the four quarters 
of the globe. It would be the death 
note of nationalism and Judaism, but 
the birth cry of universalism and 
Christianity. The collapse was coming. 
The temper of the people made this 
perfectly apparent to the enlightened 
vision of Jesus; but as to the day and 
the hour, there were no data to determine 
them. His own generation, however, 
would witness these events. 

Our interpretation of these passages, 
however, receives convincing support 
from Jesus himself. In the supremest 
moment of his life, he indicated deci- 
sively how the “coming of the Son of 
Man” is to be understood. With Jesus 
a prisoner before the high priest on the 
morning of his arrest, the old age stood 
face to face with the new. The odds 
were apparently against Jesus. In com- 
manding tones the high priest put Jesus 
upon his oath, saying: “I adjure thee by 
the living God, that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ, the Son of God” 
(Matt. 26:63). The reply is as direct 
and explicit as the question. ‘Thou 
hast said: Nevertheless I say unto you, 

"Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and com- 
ing in the clouds of heaven” (vs. 64). 
Mark 14:62 gives Jesus’ reply as follows: 
“Tam: and ye shall see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven.” Luke 
has it: ‘“‘Hereafter shall the Son of Man 
sit on the right hand of the power of 
(22:69). 

While these passages might be inter- 
preted as a final coming of the Son of 
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Man, when they are correctly translated 
this is found to be impossible.t Mark 
says simply “ye shall see.” Matthew 
adds the word “hereafter,” but the 
Greek term is much stronger than this. 
It is am’ &pr., which means “fromt his 
very time onward.” Luke uses amé Tod 
viv, which signifies “from now onward.” 
Hence, the true rendering is: “From 
this very moment onward, ye shall see the 
Son of Man sitting at the right hand of 
power, and coming on the clouds of 
heaven.” The sense of contrast is great. 
Apparently powerless before the high 
priest, and compelled to testify as to 
whether he was the Messiah or not, 
Jesus replied that he was, and “what is 
more” (such is the significance of the 
word translated ‘nevertheless’’) that 
they, the high priest, and the leaders of 
the nation, despite the violent negation 
which environment gave to his claim, 
would witness his exaltation, beginning 
in the hour of apparent defeat and con- 
tinuing thenceforth. 

Jesus thus identifies himself with the 
Son of Man foretold by Daniel, and 
declares that his hearers will experience 
the beginning and the gradual establish- 
ment of the heavenly Kingdom. ‘Com- 
ing on the clouds of heaven” denotes here 
what it denotes in Daniel’s vision—the 
origin and source of the Kingdom. 
“Sitting at the right hand of power” de- 
notes occupation of the seat of honor and 
authority, whence Jesus would intervene 
in the affairs of men, being henceforth the 
determining factor in the world’s history. 
The reference of the passage is clearly to 
a spiritual and a progressive “coming 
of the Son of Man.” From Jesus’ de- 
parture from the world, there was to be a 
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continuous “coming of the Son of Man,” 
sometimes closely connected with great 
crises in human affairs, as in the fall of 
Jerusalem, but more often “without 
observation.”” Human history would 
then enter upon a new age in which the 
kingdoms of this world would gradually 
become the Kingdom of God. 

Jesus’ doctrine of the Parousia is thus 
to Christianity what the doctrine of 
divine immanence is to philosophy and 
religion. Christianity, like Judaism, has 
suffered greatly from the doctrine of the 
divine transcendence. This made Juda- 
ism formal, legal, external, lifeless, and it 
has made Christianity unpalatable to 
thoughtful men. Nothing, however, is 
better substantiated in the words of 
Jesus, in the facts of experience and of 
history, than that Jesus is immanent in 
the affairs of men: and not only as an 
Idea, but as an unseen but active 
spiritual Power. 


In the Gospel of John 


Let us now turn to the teaching of the 
Fourth Gospel. At once we note a 
marked contrast. John has recorded 
none of our Lord’s sayings about the 
fall of Jerusalem, which are so conspic- 
uous in the Synoptic Gospels. Apoca- 
lyptic language and figure are absent 
also. We hear nothing, for instance, of 
the Son of Man coming on the clouds of 
Heaven, heralded by startling terrestrial 
and celestial phenomena. We find an 
entirely different mode of expression, and 
we are compelled to ask: Are we within 
a different circle of ideas also? This can 
be determined only by a careful con- 
sideration of the passages which deal 
with our subject. A difficulty arises, 


* The reading of the Revised Version is here much superior to that of the Authorized Version. 


- 
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however, from the apostle’s peculiar 
interweaving of spiritual and physical 
conceptions. 

In John 14:3 we read: “And if I go 
and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again and receive you unto myself.” 
Jesus really said, however, “I come,” 
“TI am coming,” ie., “I am ever com- 
ing,” not “I will come.’”* This mate- 
rially changes the aspect of the passage. 
There is no reference to a specific future 
coming, but to a continuous and spiritual 
coming. This may be, of course, in the 
resurrection, or the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, or to the individual either at con- 
version, continuously, or at death. 
Bishop Westcott says: “Christ is in fact 
from the moment of His Resurrection 
ever coming to the world, and to the 
Church, and to men as the Risen Lord. 
The thought is expressed by the use of 
the present ‘I come,’ as distinguished 
from the future, ‘I will come’ as of one 
isolated future act.” 

John 14:18 also refers to a spiritual 
coming of Jesus. Apparently leaving 
his disciples desolate, Jesus declared: 
“T will not leave you comfortless, I will 
come to you.” Here again the words 
really are: “I come to you,” not “I will 
come to you,” and the context shows in 
what this “coming” consists. It is the 
coming of the Holy Ghost, the Com- 
ter, which the situation also demands. 
The promise of a distant advent would 
have given the apostles but cold comfort 
in their present plight, while the few 
fleeting appearances after the Resur- 
rection would not have effectually re- 
lieved their necessity. Only the abiding 
presence of the Holy Ghost could meet 
the exigency. 
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In verse 23, a spiritual coming is also 
indicated, and it is conditioned by the 
obedience rendered to Jesus’ words: 
“Tf a man love me, he will keep my 
words: and my Father will love him and 
we will come unto him and make our 
abode with him.” Verse 28 of the same 
chapter should receive a similar inter- 


pretation, especially when considered 


in connection with verse 7 of chapter 16, 
asit.ought tobe. “Igo away, and come 
again unto you”’ (vs. 28). ‘It is expedi- 
ent for you that I go away, for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you” (16:7). In John, chapter 16, 
there is the occasional use of the expres- 
sion “ye shall see me,” as in verse 16; 
and in verse 22 is found the clause “I 
will see you again.” All of these 
passages are from Our Lord’s last inter- 
view with the apostles; the words are 
spoken in the bonds of closest sympathy 
and under the shadow of Calvary. The 
Master says: “A little while and ye 
shall see me, and again a little while and 
ye shall not see me because I go to the 
Father.” And again, “And ye there- 
fore now have sorrow; but I will see you 
again and your heart shall rejoice, and 
your joy no man taketh from you.” 
We might be inclined to think of 
the Resurrection, and the subsequent 
appearances to the apostles as the fulfil- 
ment of these words, but surely some- 
thing more is implied. The best 
commentators, Meyer and Godet, for 
stance, interpret these passages of a 
spiritual coming as a spiritual vision and 
perception of Jesus in his true signifi- 
cance; a spiritual visitation of his disci- 
ples to enlighten their minds, strengthen 
their wills, and inspire their lives, until 


t This is shown by Bishop Westcott and Dr. Reynolds in their commentaries on the Fourth 


Gospel. 


their vision recedes into eternity and 
they shall see him face to face. The 
thought is not of visual sight, but of 
spiritual insight. 

A very interesting passage now awaits 
us. Jesus predicts that the Prince of the 
apostles shall die a martyr’s death. 
Peter “turning about seeth the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, following: which 
also leaned on his breast at supper. 
Peter saith to Jesus, Lord, and what 
shall this man do? Jesus saith unto 
him, If I will that he tarry él I come, 
what is that to thee?”’ Our question is: 
What is the “coming” referred to here? 
The final coming of Jesus is evidently 
the obvious meaning. The early inter- 
pretation is forthcoming in the verse 
which follows. “There went this saying 
abroad among the brethren that that 
disciple should not die; yet Jesus said 
not unto him, He shall not die, but, If I 
will that he tarry till I come, what is that 
to thee?” (John 21:15-23)." An idea, 
however, set forth by Bishop Westcott 
is again of value, namely, that “until I 
come’’ often refers not to any one event 
but that continuous realization of Jesus’ 
return which is the lofty privilege of 
faith, “until,” pointing not so much to 
the ultimate consummation as to the 
interval between the commencement 
and the consummation of the coming. 
Hence the reading here would be: “If I 
will that he tarry “while I am ever coming 
to him”’ what is that to thee?” 

Thus a study of these passages con- 
vinces that the Parousia meant to John 
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a spiritual and progressive coming. 
Even those who find scant reference to 
such a coming in the Synoptic Gospels 
readily admit that we have in the Fourth 
Gospel the idea of a spiritual coming. 
Professor Stevens says: “The spiritual 
conception of Christ’s coming stands out 
in much clearer relief in our discourses, 
and is entitled to be considered the 
characteristic idea of the Fourth Gospel 
on the subject.’”* Many, however, find 
an inexplicable difference between the 
“coming” prophesied in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, and the coming fore- 
told in John—a difference not only in 
phraseology, but in idea. Some con- 
tend, in consequence, that the advent of 
Jesus in glory, in accordance with the 
synoptic accounts, was fully expected 
within the lifetime of the living genera- 
tion, but that such a coming being unful- 
filled when the Fourth Gospel was 
written, the Johannine account is the 
fading shadow of the former expectation. 
Others claim that John presents the true 
eschatology of Jesus, which, because of 
its depth and originality, the disciples 
were able only gradually to apprehend. 

There is, however, no difference in 


idea between the Synoptics and the 


Fourth Gospel, while there is a marked 
difference in phraseology. Neither de- 
nies the final coming of Jesus to con- 
summate the Kingdom of God, but both 
are concerned with his coming to estab- 
lish the Kingdom on earth. That they 
would describe the Parousia differently 
is to be expected. The Synoptic Gospels 


t The view of Meyer, Weiss, and Holtzman is that the final coming is referred to, and it is far 
more defensible than the view which finds here a prediction that John would live on until Jesus came 
to him in a natural death (Ewald, Olhausen, etc.). Luthardt’s suggestion is that we have no proph- 
ecy of physical immortality in the passage; it is simply John’s way of asserting that the Lord has 
come in the destruction of Jerusalem A.D. 70, the overthrow of the theocracy, and the establishment 
of the true Kingdom in all the world. This was “the coming” of which Jesus had spoken. 


2 This is the view also of Neander, Godet, and many others. 
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are busied with telling what Jesus 
said; the Fourth Gospel is equally 
busied with showing what Jesus meant. 
That the idea of the Parousia is less 
prominent in the Johannine Gospel and 
Epistles than in the other New Testa- 
ment writings, says Bishop Westcott, is 
“because they belong to the period after 
the first great coming of Christ at the 
overthrow of the theocracy by the 
destruction of Jerusalem.”” We would 
not, indeed, expect John to use the 
figures of speech employed by the Syn- 
optics in describing an event already 
past, and especially when he was more 
concerned with disclosing the character 
of the coming than with describing it 
symbolically. 

The Johannine conception of the 
Second Coming is, in fact, an admirable 
commentary upon Jesus’ saying to the 
high priest, which, we found, was the key 
unlocking the synoptic passages. The 
“coming” throughout the Gospel is a 
spiritual coming. One difference, how- 
ever, is noted. In the Fourth Gospel 
the coming of Jesus is of a subjective 
character in that it relates to the indi- 
vidual, while in the Synoptic Gospels it 
is objective, relating to the world at 
large. This may have resulted from 
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John’s peculiar personality, for his 
Gospel represents primarily a personal 
appropriation of Christianity, or, from 
the occasion upon which John records 
Jesus as referring to his Second Coming 
—the eve of the Crucifixion—which 
would in itself prompt to a subjective 
rather than an objective application by 
Jesus. 

This interpretation of the Parousia 
also sheds much light upon the noted 
judgment scene of Matt. 25:31-46, 
revealing it not as a description of the 
final judgment of mankind, or a judg- 
ment of professing Christians, or of the 
pagan Gentiles, or a pictorial exaltation 
of Christ’s approval of small deeds of 
service, as has been contended, but as an 
integral part of Jesus’ great discourse on 
the Mount of Olives, continuing his 
thought and indicating the principle 
employed in selecting those who are the 
elect of verse 31 of chapter 24, who will 
be gathered into the Kingdom, namely 
those whose hearts prompted to consist- 
ent acts of mercy. It also shows that 
Jesus was not the victim of Jewish 
apocalyptic as many of his countrymen 
were, but that he used it as a basis for the 
elucidation of higher truth, separating 
the kernel from the husk. 


SHALL WE UNITE THE CHURCHES? 


DURANT DRAKE, PH.D. 


Professor of Philosophy in Vassar College 


It is unhappily true that Christians, 
instead of uniting in the endeavor after 
the spiritual life, have become divided 
on all sorts of speculative and trivial 
differences. Instead of seeing that 
righteousness and purity and love are 
all-important, and theoretical opinions 
or methods of organization of quite 
subsidiary account, they have formed a 
new sect for every petty divergence of 
belief and church government. Instead 
of becoming a strong inclusive body of 
all those who hate sensuality and selfish- 
ness and sin, they have, too often, cast 
out of their fellowship those who would 
not bow before the historical and 
cosmological ideas of the dominant 
majority, have let ecclesiastical ambi- 
tions and rivalries split their forces, and 
so are now not One Church but a jostling 
crowd of hundreds of separate sects. 

There is, to be sure, color and interest 
in the variety of churches; denomina- 
tionalism has not been an unmitigated 
evil. It has stimulated discussion on 
religious matters, and a realization that 
the truth in regard to them is in dispute. 
This intellectual ferment .is better than 
stagnation or subservience to authority; 
we do not want union at the price of 
mental slavery or a flabby acquiescence 
in tradition. A united church might be 
a menace to freedom of thought; a 
strong, centralized, ecclesiastical organ- 

‘ization would easily become a tyranny. 
Free discussion in the older days was 
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only possible through separation from 
the mother-church. But if the new 
union is based upon a covenant and not 
a creed, the drawing together of churches 
should promote more discussion rather 
than choke it. At present each sect is 
pocketed, the thought of its members 
tending to revolve within a narrow circle; 
let them flow together, and the opposing 
ideas, freely meeting, should produce 
thought of a higher caliber. 

To some extent, the rivalry of the 
sects has stimulated a healthy ambition 
for growth and enterprise, just as the 
competitive system in industry has been 
a spur to efficiency. But just as industry 
gains greatly in productiveness through 
the pooling of interests, so the churches 
could do far more effective work by 
merging their efforts. There can be a 
wholesome rivalry between the indi- 
vidual churches without the duplications 
and divisions of denominationalism. 
Sectarianism has done its work of stir- 
ring things up; the old crusts are broken; 
the fostering of the Christian life now 
needs systematic and scientific organ- 
ization. 

There will continue, no doubt, to be 
different tastes as to the forms of church 
services; some will prefer a highly 
ritualistic and liturgical service, others 
a simpler and more spontaneous expres- 
sion of religious feelings. In the cities, 
neighboring churches may well develop 
along different lines to meet these 


. 
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varying tastes. In the country churches 
something of a compromise musi be 
sought, with perhaps different degrees of 
formality on different occasions. But 
there is probably less difference in 
temperamental need than is often sup- 
posed; these likings and dislikings are 
mostly a matter of habit rather than 
inherent. Even if not easily alterable in 
those whose tastes are formed, they are 
readily cultivable in the younger genera- 
tion. . And since they are only means, 
and of no significance in themselves, we 
may safely leave it to each local church 
to work out such forms of worship as 
its members may happen to be able to 
agree upon. 

The movement toward church unity 
springs not from a mere dislike of 
heterogeneity, but from an irritation at 
waste of effort, at narrow parochialism 
and cliquiness, at the spectacle of a 
hundred little complacent, ineffective, 
dogmatic groups, where we ought to 
have breadth of vison and union of 
effort. It is essentially the passion to 
get ahead faster with the. work which 
the church exists to do. At present 
many towns and cities are wastefully 
overchurched; it is not uncommon to 
find a thousand people supporting, 
meagerly and with difficulty, five or 
six churches, with five or six shamelessly 
underpaid ministers, five or six expensive 
and ugly church buildings, used a few 
hours a week apiece, and contributing 
nothing in taxes to the community, and 
perhaps as many parsonages, a burden to 
their occupants to run on the salaries 
they receive. There is probably very 
little difference in the preaching; it is a 
matter of different labels, different de- 
nominational connections, and superficial 
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differences in forms; what the various 
labels really meant to the founders of 
the sects is pretty completely forgotten 
by most of the members. Nothing 
really separates most of them but petty 
unreasoned prejudices and the chasms 
between social sets. 

Here are a couple of instances from a 
recent periodical: 


There is a little town in California with a 
population of 1,800 that has thirteen 
churches and twelve resident ministers 
living off the community, plus what they 
receive from Home Mission Boards. There 
is another town in the same State with a 
population of 50,000 that has fifty denomina- 
tions represented among its churches. Some 
of these denominations have several 
churches in the town. Among the fifty 
denominations is a church called the 
“Church of God.” They had a fight in 
this ‘church and the offshoot from the 
original church called itself the ‘True 
Church of God.” This church in turn had 
a fuss, and a third church was formed 
which assumed the name “The Only True 
Church of God.” 


This is an extreme situation. One 
must not generalize from a little town in 
California. Still, we all know of cases 
which are inexcusable. And scarcely 
anywhere is there the unity that there 
might be. 

This 


needless multiplication of 
churches means half-filled pews, half- 
hearted enthusiasms, a generally dreary 
and depressing atmosphere in which it 
is difficult to cultivate an eager spirit- 


uality. It means provincialism and 
prejudice rampant, the initial vision that 
launched each sect long vanished, and 
each now living on a diet of half-under- 
stood formulas in a backwater of its 


own out of the main current of thought. 
It means division of forces, impaired 
prestige, diminished power to fight sin 
and wrong. It means that there is no 
proper proportioning of church facilities 
to population, so that while some com- 
munities boast of several church edifices 
within sight of one another, many small 
communities have no place of worship 
whatsoever. In Colorado, in 1911, one 
hundred and thirty-three villages were 
found to be entirely without a Protestant 
church, over a hundred of them having 
no church of any sort. 

We must recognize, however, that the 
obstacles in the way of church union are 
very great. Most men and women are 
tenacious in their convictions, however 
ill-founded; indeed, the more tenacious 
in proportion to the lack of clear thinking 
they have done, for much thinking is 
bound to breed respect for opposing 
ideas. They cling to their particular 
brand of theology with intense assurance, 
and to their denominational home with 
loyalty and pride. The only way to 
overcome this formidable obstacle is to 
show these obstinate sectarians that they 
can hold their views just as earnestly 
and openly in a big common church as 
in their separate corners. Some of the 
larger churches, notably the Anglican 
church, include, as it is, communicants 
of very widely varying convictions and 
tastes. We do not need to think alike 
to be able to join together for the pur- 
poses we do have in common. 

Many people are, indeed, uneasy 
when detached from their accustomed 
denominational name, their accustomed 
pew in a particular church, a particular 
minister, and a particular form of 

service. Adjustment in these matters 
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can, however, easily be made, if the 
people concerned can be brought to 
feel the larger issues at stake. 

Perhaps more serious is the mo- 
mentum of the various denominational 
organizations, the personal ambitions 
and convictions of their officials, of the 
editors and publishers of denominational 
journals, and of the professors in de- 
nominational theological schools. These 
schools and periodicals keep sectarian 
loyalties alive, and bias students for the 
ministry so that they in. turn perpetuate 
the parochialism of outlook. The 
remedy would seem to be in mergers, in 
inter-denominational schools and jour- 
nals, and in a broader education for the 

These sectarian prejudices would be 
impossible if the cliques that so largely 
control the churches had a broader and 
more accurate knowledge of history. 
Such an outlook would engender a 
humbler attitude, revealing the fact, for 
example, that no one really knows what 
the original form of Christian baptism 
was; or that it is really very doubtful if 
there was an unbroken episcopal line 
handing down the headship of the 
church from earliest times; or that the 
doctrine of the Trinity, for example, was 
a late and rather haphazard growth, a 
compromise or adjustment effected, as 
laws are formulated, through the clash 
of opposing argument, with much pre- 
judice, much heat, a much less accurate 
knowledge of the life and teachings of 
Christ than we have today, and very 
little of what Matthew Arnold used to 
call “sweet reasonableness.” This does 
not imply that the dogma of the Trinity 
may not embody a profound truth, or 
that the Baptists may not be correct in 
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their belief as to the original form of 
baptism, or the Episcopalians in their 
conception of the apostolic succession. 
It only shows that all these doctrines, 
and the others which separate the sects, 
being matters upon which there is very 
meager and conflicting evidence, ought 
to be very tentatively held, with 
generous recognition of the right of 
contrary judgment and an earnest 
recognition of the fact that they do not 
practically matter. Men are not saved 
by correct belief, or damned for incorrect 
belief, with regard to such matters as 
baptism or the episcopate or the Trinity 
—as the great majority prove that they 
realize through the readiness with which 
they transfer their membership from one 
sect to another upon marriage, or a 
change of residence. 

Certainly these sectarian prejudices 
would be impossible if people generally 
had the passion for getting the greatest 
possible amount of service done. You 
do not quarrel over theology when you 
are at war and the battle is on. The 
essential thing is to spread the concep- 
tion of Christianity as a crusade—a war 
to the death against sin and wrong; 
when we are absorbed in that campaign, 
our whole heart in the Master’s business, 
we shall have no patience with anything 
that weakens our forces or keeps us 
apart. Just as the American colonies 
had to unite to win their independence, 
just as the Allies had to merge their 
commands in the recent war, so the 
churches must unite in the far greater 
and longer war which they exist to wage. 

We shall never unite on theology, 
that is clear. We ought not to unite on 
theology, lest we petrify thought and 
cramp its progress. We do not need to 
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unite on theology, for differences in 
theology are compatible with a common 
platform, a common program of duties. 
The hope for union lies now, not as it 
did for so long, in repressing variations, 
but in making them nonessential. It 
lies in the possibility of an awakened 
realization of what a church, united in 
its hatred of evil, could accomplish, in 
a passion for the speedy coming of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Happily, practical interests are driv- 
ing us in this direction—the higher cost 
of living, which is making it impossible 
to support so many ministers, the 
increased cost of maintaining and heat- 
ing church buildings, and the growing 
spirit of organization and economy in 
business, which cannot fail to influence 
ecclesiastical policy. But especially, the 
war, by putting men of all creeds 
shoulder to shoulder in a common enter- 
prise, has made sectarian differences 
seem as insignificant as they are. And 
the absence of so many pastors at the 
Front has forced many congregations 
to meet together temporarily, and taught 
them thereby that differences in tradi- 
tion do not prevent common work and 
worship. There are many interesting 
experiments in co-operation at the 
present time, both in the foreign fields 
and at home. But what will come of 
them is not yet clear. 

There are two possibilities before us. 
One is that the denominations shall be 
kept and joined in a practical working 
union, mapping out and dividing up 
unoccupied territory, canceling all need- 
less churches, and working together 
for social service, missions, and educa- 
tional effort. On this plan everyone 
would join the nearest church, of what- 


ever denomination it might be, and the 
smaller communities would have but 
one community church, here of one 
denomination and there of another. 
Such a working arrangement would 
quickly make denominational differences 
meaningless, and would probably be but 
a temporary step toward a completer 
union. 

The other possibility is that in each 
overchurched community the congrega- 
tions unite to form an undenominational 
church. This has the advantage that, 
for example, Episcopalians are not 
obliged to attend a Congregational 
church, or vice versa; by a general 
surrender of labels no one will feel him- 
self an alien in the common church 
home. Especially the great masses of 
the “unchurched,” who usually distrust 
denominational labels and particular- 
isms, are more likely to be attracted, 
and the church more likely to be actually 
as well as in theory a genuine reflection of 
the religious life of the whole community. 

The objection is often raised to these 
“union churches” that the lack of out- 
side supervision, of a central organiza- 
tion to lean upon for advice and help, 
is a serious drawback. They have not 
a regular ministerial supply to draw 
upon. They are less likely to interest 
themselves in missionary work outside 
the immediate community. They are 
likely to develop discords through lack of 
overhead supervision. But all of these 


difficulties are temporary, and could be 


remedied by a centralized organization 
of undenominational churches. If the 
churches were taken away entirely from 
sectarian control and run as the schools 
are, by the community, as a public 
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concern too important to be left to 
private interests, we might see a renais- 
sance of religion parallel to the develop- 
ment of education since that great field 
of human activity passed into the hands 
of the public. The union of church and 
state was dangerous so long as the church 
was autocratic and dogmatic; make it 
democratic, a federation of free local 
organizations; make it undogmatic, a 
place where thought may be free and 
fearless; and we may again let it be- 
come an institution belonging to the 


- community as a whole. 


It is going to be a slow development. 
The leaders of thought, the spiritual 
seers, are for the most part eager for it; 
but the majority of church members, and 
usually the pillars of the churches, the 
little groups that manage matters, are 
wedded to the present chaos. We must 
have patience, tact, good temper; we 
must be opportunists, glad to take any 
step that seems immediately useful in 
any place, and willing to tolerate con- 
fusion for a long time yet. But this is 
the great truth to be borne ever in mind: 
that what matters is not whether one 
is Episcopalian or Methodist or Uni- 
tarian, but whether one hates evil and 
is eager to learn to do well; not whether 
a church practices baptism by immersion 
or by pouring or by sprinkling, but 
whether it stands for righteousness, and 
works with eagerness and consecration 
for its prevailing. If that scale of values 
is kept in mind, we shall, slowly but 
surely, approach the day when we shall 
be so conscious of our essential unity 
that we shall come together, at last, as 
one flock, one Shepherd—the great 
universal church of Christ. 
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MINISTER’S LIBRARY LIST 


Every minister needs a professional library. This library may not be large but it 


should be of high grade. In order to assist the minister in the purchase of such a collection 
of volumes, the BIBLICAL WoRLD herewith publishes a list of books which it believes 
would make a good nucleus for a working theological library. Of course im many 
af not most cases the selection is a matter of choice or of preference. But we feel sure 
that every title here given is worthy. We shall be glad to furnish further suggestions 


upon application. 
Old Testament 

It is here taken for granted that 
every young minister will equip himself 
as soon as possible with a copy of 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, in 
five volumes. If the large dictionary 
be beyond his means, then let him 
obtain the one-volume Dictionary as 
the best substitute. These two works, 
of course, cover both Old and New 
Testament subjects. They are indis- 
pensable to every minister who desires 
to be well informed as to modern 
views about biblical matters. 

In addition to these there should also 
be on hand George Adam Smith, The 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
and The Historical Atlas of the Holy Land 
by the same writer. Each of these is 
the best work of its kind, and is valuable 
to students of Old and New Testament 
alike. Another book that will be found 
useful in both Old and New Testament 
fields is George A. Barton, Archaeology 
of the Bible. This is a very cautious 
book, but is packed full of information 
and will be valuable to the minister who 
is able to formulate his own conclusions. 

To turn now to books that concern 
themselves exclusively with the Old 
Testament, we should of course put first 
on the list the well-known Introduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament 
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(revised edition), by S. R. Driver. 
This is the standard work upon the 
subject. It is rather heavy reading, 
and must be regarded not as matter to 
be read through rapidly but as a constant 
source of reference. If Driver be too 
severe, then G. B. Gray, Critical Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, may be 
substituted. This is controlled by the 
same methods and point of view as 
Driver’s work but is not so packed full 
of detail. Another substitute for Driver 
is F. C. Eiselen, Biblical Introduction 
Series. This includes three volumes: 
(1) The Books of the Pentateuch, (2) The 
Prophets, and (3) The Psalms and Other 
Sacred Writings. Volume II is not as 
yet published but will appear soon. 
This is in some respects the best intro- 
duction to the Old Testament for the 
average minister. It is fuller even than 
Driver, but is less technical and con- 
cerns itself with the problems that pre- 
sent themselves to the average Sunday- 
school teacher and Bible student. 

Every young minister should have a 
book upon the history of the “chosen 
people.” The best work for his purpose 
is certainly Henry Preserved Smith, 
The History of Israel. This should be 
supplemented by a source book, for 
example R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Paral- 
lels to the Old Testament, or S. A. B. 


Mercer, 
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Extra-Biblical Sources. The collection of materials and covers both 
latter has the more comprehensive Old and New Testaments. Rogers con- 
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deck Driver (WeC) 
eee McNeile (WeC) Driver (CB) 
Kennedy (NCB) Chapman and Streane (CB) 
Numbers.................. Gray (ICC) McNeile (CB) 
Deuteronomy.............. Driver (ICC) G. A. Smith (CB) 
Cooke (CB) 
Burney Cooke (CB) 
rr Cooke (CB) Thatcher (NCB) 
Samuel. H. P. Smith{(ZCC) Kennedy (NCB) 

Chronicles................ Curtis and Madsen (JCC) Elmslie (CB) 
Batten (JCC) Ryle (CB) 
Nehemiah................. Batten (ICC) Ryle (CB) 
Gray (ICC) Peake (NCB) 
Briggs (ICC) Davison and Davies (NCB) 
re Toy (ICC) Currie-Martin (NCB) 
Ecclesiastes. .............. Barton (ICC) Jastrow 
Song of Songs............. Harper (CB) Currie-Martin (NCB) 
Gray (ICC) Skinner (CB) 


Locke and Binns (WeC) 


Davidson and Streane (CB) 
Driver (CB) Charles (VCB) 
W. R. Harper (ICC) Powis Smith (BH'S) 
Bewer (ICC) Driver and Lanchester (CB) 
W. R. Harper (ICC) Driver and Lanchester (CB) 
Bewer (ICC) Lanchester (VCB) 
Bewer (ICC) Lanchester (VCB) 
CC Powis Smith (ICC) Cheyne (CB) 
Nahum................... Powis Smith (ICC) Driver (VCB) 
Habakkuk................ Stonehouse Driver (NCB) 
Zephaniah................ Powis Smith (ICC) Driver (NCB) _ 
Mitchell (ICC) Barnes (CB) 
Powis Smith (ICC) Barnes (CB) 


*The abbreviation JCC =Inter national Critical Commentary; CB=Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges; NCB= 
The New Century Bible; WeC=Westminster Commentary; BHS=Bible for Home and School; SBOT =Sacred Books of 


the Old Testament. 


fines himself to the Babylonian and 


As an introduction to the modern 


Assyrian materials, of which he gives a point of view regarding the Old Testa- 


splendid collection. 


ment, W. F. Badé, The Old Testament 
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in the Light of Today, may be strongly 
commended. 

A summary of Old Testament religion 
should be at hand. Of these the best two 
are Henry Preserved Smith, The Religion 
of Israel, and J. P. Peters, The Religion 
of the Hebrews. If one has Smith, The 
History of Israel, he had better get 
Peters on the religion. Then he will 
have the advantage of two slightly 
different approaches to the general 
subject. 

The prophetic literature and religion 
are of outstanding interest to the aver- 
age minister. He should therefore have 
a relatively full list of books on the 
prophets. As a starter the following 
may be suggested: A. R. Gordon, The 
Prophets of the Old Testament; C. H. 
Cornill, The Prophets of Israel; George 
Adam Smith, The Book of the Twelve 
Prophets (two volumes), and the same 
writer’s Isaiah in the Expositor’s Bible; 
and J. M. Powis Smith, The Prophet and 
His Problems. 

These special works on particular 
subjects will of course need to be supple- 
mented by good commentaries. A list 
of such works is given on page 175. 
The choice is restricted to two com- 
mentaries where there are two fairly 
good ones. In other cases only one is 
mentioned. It will be understood that 
in general the first of the two commen- 
taries mentioned is the more technical, 
the second being distinctly popular in 
J.M.P.S. 

New Testament and Early 
Christianity 

The earliest Christians lived among 
Jews, but by the middle of the first 
century, before any of the New Testa- 
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ment books had been written, the new 
religious movement had taken root in 
gentile soil. Therefore the student of 
early Christianity should acquaint him- 
self in a general way with both the 
Jewish and the gentile environment of 
the new religion. The standard book 
upon the Judaism of this period is 
E. Schiirer, History of the Jewish People 
in the Time of Jesus Christ, a five-volume 
work which is indispensable for thorough 
study in the field. A much briefer 
treatment may be found in Shailer 
Mathews, History of New Testament 
Times in Palestine. For the gentile 
environment of the early Christians 
one should read S. J. Case, The Evolu- 
tion of Early Christianity, or for a 
briefer survey S. Angus, The Environ- 
ment of Early Christianity. 
Many books have been written upon 
the life of Jesus. _ An instructive survey 
of these books will be found in Weinel 
and Widgery, Jesus in the Nineteenth 
Century and After. A standard critical 
Life of Jesus is that of O. Holtzmann. 
Briefer and more popular are F. L. 
Anderson, The Man of Nazareth; G. H. 
Gilbert, Jesus; T. R. Glover, The Jesus 
of History. The best guides to the 
vexed question of Jesus’ thought regard- 
ing messiahship and the type of mes- 
sianic hope current in Jesus’ day are 
Shailer Mathews, The Messianic Hope 
in the New Testament, and E. F. Scott, 
The Kingdom and the Messiah. The 
special problems regarding the virgin 
birth and the resurrection of Jesus are 
critically discussed by P. Lobstein in 
The Virgin Birth of Christ and K. Lake 
in The Historical Evidence for the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. An older but 
careful work upon the teaching of Jesus 
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is the two volumes of H. H. Wendt, The miracles of the New Testament 
The Teaching of Jesus. The same point are discussed sanely and critically by 
of view is represented in the small book J. M. Thompson in Miracles in the New 
of G. B. Stevens, The Teaching of Jesus. Testament. 


Matthew, Mark, Luke C. G. Montefiore (2 vols.), The 


Synoptic Gospels 
A. Menzies, The Earliest Gospel M. W. Jacobus (BHS) 
E. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel, 


Its Purpose and Theology (not 
strictly a commentary) 


R. B. Rackham, The Acts of the G.H. Gilbert (BHS) 
Apostles 
eer eT W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam_ E. I. Bosworth (BHS) 
(ICC) 
I Corinthians........ A. Robertson and A. Plummer T. C. Edwards, Commentary on 
(ICC) the First Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans 
II Corinthians....... A. Plummer (JCC) A Menzies, The Second Epistle of 
the Apostle Paul to the Corin- 
thians 
Galatians........... J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Epistle B. W. Bacon (BHS) 
to the Galatians 
Ephesians........... T. K. Abbott (ICC) G. Alexander (BH'S) 
Philippians.......... J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Philippians 
Colossians........... T. K. Abbott (JCC) 
Thessalonians....... J. E. Frame (JCC) 
| eee rT B. F. Westcott, The Epistle to the E. J. Goodspeed (BHS) 
Hebrews 
J. H. Ropes (ICC) 
I and II Peter, Jude..C. Bigg (JCC) 
II Peter, Jude....... J. B. Mayor, The Epistle of St. 
Jude and the Second Epistle of 
St. Peter 
I, II, III John....... A. E. Brooke (ICC) 
Revelation.......... J. Moffatt (Expositor’s Greek S.J. Case, The Revelation of John 
Testament) 


For the history of Christianity in the spread during the first three centuries 
three generations following the death has been written by A. Harnack, The 
of Jesus, the standard book is A. C. Mission and Expansion of Christianity 
McGiffert, A History of Christianity in the First Three Centuries. A more 
in the Apostolic Age. Avery instructive general and more easily readable descrip- 
two-volume work covering Christianity’s tion of Christianity during this period 
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will be found in the two volumes of L. 
Duchesne, Early History of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Among introductions to the New 
Testament books the most thorough- 
going is J. Moffatt, Introduction to the 
Literature of the New Testament. For a 
briefer presentation of the subject one 
may consult E. J. Goodspeed, The 
Story of the New Testament, or B. W. 
Bacon, Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment. 
The process by which the New 
Testament came to be collected into a 
scriptural canon and the work of recover- 
ing an accurate text are popularly 
described in A. Souter, The Text and 
Canon of the New Testament. A much 
more detailed treatment of this subject 
is given by C. R. Gregory, The Canon 
and Text of the New Testament. 

The general doctrinal content of the 
New Testament books is set forth in 
G. B. Stevens, The Theology of the New 
Testament. 

For the interpretation of individual 
books one will need to consult com- 
mentaries or other special treatises: 
The Expositor’s Greek Testament in five 
large volumes is an exhaustive work 
based upon the Greek text and repre- 
senting in the main thoroughly critical 
_ scholarship. The New Century Bible is 
a series of short popular commentaries 
based upon the English text and repre- 
senting good scholarship, but these 
volumes are often too brief to be of real 
service. A similarly brief and popular 
series is the Westminster Commentaries. 
The series entitled Bible for Home and 
School is also composed of short pop- 
ular commentaries based upon the re- 
vised English text, but as yet includes, 
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among New Testament books, only 
Matthew, Mark, Acts, Romans, Gala- 
tians, Ephesians, and Hebrews. The 
series of International Critical Com- 
mentaries is based upon the Greek text 
and provides in great detail a critical 
discussion of all questions involved in 
the interpretation of the individual 
books. It lacks as yet volumes on the 
Gospel of John, Galatians, the Pastoral 
Epistles, Hebrews, and Revelation. 
Probably, however, the needs of the 
average minister will be better met by 
selecting individual books than by 
purchasing any series as a whole. 

In the list shown on page 177, as in the 
Old Testament section above, in most 
cases two books are suggested, it being 
understood that the first of the two is the 
more technical and the second the more 
popular in character. The abbrevia- 
tions are those which have been used for 
the Old Testament books. In some 
instances the book selected is not pub- 
lished as a part of any series. 

J. 
Ghurch History 

Assuming that the minister has the 
elementary facts of the medieval period 
in church history which may be found 
in Mediaeval Europe, by Ephraim 
Emerton, he is then prepared for the 
following notable works: Civilization 
During the Middle Ages, Especially in 
Relation to Modern Civilization, by 
G. B. Adams; The Mediaeval Mind, by 
F. O. Taylor; and The Latin Church in 
the Middle Ages, by André Lagarde. 
James Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire, 
although now an old work, holds its 
place. For the medieval and modern 
period as well, every minister should 
have Readings in European History, 
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by James H. Robinson. The first 
volume comes down to the Protestant 
revolt, and the second volume to the 
present time. These volumes give an 
enormous amount of information and 
sustain the minister’s interest in source 
literature. 

For the development of dissent in the 
later medieval period, A History of the 
Inquisition of the Middle Ages, by H. C. 
Lea, is valuable. On the Renaissance 
The Civilization of the Renaissance in 
Italy, by J. C. Burckhardt (translated 
by Middlemore), is good, also The Ox- 
ford Reformers, by Frederick Seebohm. 
Through this period the movements of 
the papacy have been presented by 
M. Creighton in A History of the Papacy 
from the Great Schism to the Sack of 
Rome. An interpretation sympathetic 
to the papacy is given by Ludwig 
Pastor in A History of the Popes. 

For the Reformation, a standard 
work is A History of the Reformation, 
Volume I, in Germany, and Volume II, 
in lands beyond Germany, by Thomas 
M. Lindsay. Janssen, History of the 
German People, gives a Roman Catholic 
interpretation. 

For Continental religious history since 
the Reformation, the following are 
notable: History of the Christian Church 
since the Reformation, by Samuel Cheet- 
ham; Spiritual Reformers of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, by 
Rufus M. Jones; The French Revolution, 
by Shailer Mathews; History of the 
Papacy in the Nineteenth Century, by 
F. K. Neilson; The New Reformation: 
Recent Evangelical Movements in the 
Roman Catholic Church, by John A. 
Bain; and Protestantism in. Germany, 
by K. D. MacMillan. 
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On English church history the stand- 
ard work is A History of the English 
Church (seven volumes), edited by 
W. R. W. Stephens. This work, with 
the exception of the third volume, is of 
high grade. On the Reformation A. F. 
Pollard has two notable works, Thomas 
Cranmer and the English Reformation 
and Henry the Eighth. A History of 
English Congregationalism, by R. W. 
Dale, gives the rise of the Nonconformist 
groups. Another excellent work is The 
History of English Non-Conformity, by 
H. W. Clark. On the English revolu- 
tion of the seventeenth century the 
standard work is The History of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate (three 
volumes), by S. R. Gardiner. The 
revival in England during the eighteenth 
century may be studied in The Life and 
Times of John Wesley, by Luke Tyerman. 
For the nineteenth century The Life of 
William Ewart Gladstone, by John Mor- 
ley, is satisfactory, supplemented by 
The English Catholic Revival of the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Paul Thureau-Dangin. 

In the American field the best 
general history is The History of the 
United States, by E. B. Channing (four 
volumes, incomplete). In the American 
Church History Series, L. W. Bacon has 
a good general survey in A History of 
American Christianity. 

P. G. M. 


Systematic Theology 


Theology has the reputation of being 
a “dry-as-dust” subject. This is un- 
fortunate in view of the fact that nothing 
is so fundamentally interesting to people 
generally as the discussion of religious 
beliefs. We shall mention here a few 
books which will make readers aware 
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of the vital and practical character of 
modern religious thinking. 

First of all it is important to realize 
that theology exists as the servant of 
religion. An indispensable preparation 
to the study of theology is a study of the 
nature of religion itself. For this pur- 
pose W. Bousset, What Is Religion? 
A. Sabatier, Introduction to a Philosophy 
of Religion; and W. E. Hocking, The 
Meaning of God in Human Experience, 
all serve admirably to give to the reader 
a sense of the abounding vitality of 
real religion. Bousset and Sabatier 
are so written as to be interesting to 
-any layman. Hocking requires a cer- 
tain amount of philosophical training in 
order to appreciate it. To these three 
might well be added Irving King, The 
Development of Religion; E. S. Ames, 
Psychology of Religious Experience; and 
G. A. Coe, Psychology of Religion. 
These books will serve to show how 
religion is intimately interrelated with 
our total life. 

From a study of vital religion one 
may ask with fresh interest the question, 
What is Christianity? The historical 
method of interpretation reveals an 
inspiring wealth of ideals and achieve- 
ments connected with Christianity. 
A. Harnack’s lectures on What Is Chris- 
tianity? aroused wide interest twenty 
years ago and are still immensely stimu- 
lating. Another suggestive and sympa- 
thetic interpretation of typical forms of 
Christianity is given by George Cross 
in his volume What Is Christianity? 
In particular one should appreciate the 
factors which go into the making of 
modern Christian thinking. The fol- 
lowing books will introduce the reader 
to the vital forces which are active in 
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the making of our characteristic modern 
beliefs: A. C. McGiffert, The Rise 
of Modern Religious Ideas; Ernst 
Troeltsch, Protestantism and Progress; 
G. B. Smith, Social Idealism and the 
Changing Theology; Shailer Mathews, 
The Church and the Changing Order; 
H. A. Youtz, The Enlarging Conception 
of God. 

For a comprehensive view of Chris- 
tianity in its biblical, historical, theo- 
logical, and practical aspects, A Guide to 
the Study of the Christian Religion, 
edited by G. B. Smith and written by 
ten or a dozen specialists, is a very 
serviceable volume. Its lists of books 
on all the subjects treated will be 
found very valuable. 

Systematic theologies have in recent 
years been becoming much more read- 
able and vital. A standard and widely 
used textbook representing orthodox 
conceptions is A. H. Strong, Systematic 
Theology. Probably the most stimulat- 
ing and suggestive textbooks on system- 
atic theology are William Newton 
Clarke, Outlines of Christian Theology, 
and William Adams Brown, Christian 
Theology in Outline. Every minister 
should own one or both of these. 
Shailer Mathews, The Gospel and the 
Modern Man, is a presentation of Chris- 
tian doctrines with primary regard for 
critical questions. 

Passing to the treatment of special 
doctrines, William Newton Clarke, The 
Christian Doctrine of God, is a sugges- 
tive and religiously edifying book. Of 
unusual value also is E. W. Lyman, The 
Experience of God in Modern Life. 

The doctrine of the person and work 
of Christ is undergoing considerable 
modification as a result of modern 


historical study. James Denney, Jesus 
and the Gospel, presents a conservative 
Christology based on a critical study of 
the Gospels. William Sanday, Chris- 
tologies Ancient and Modern, represents 
an interesting attempt to use modern 
psychology in the interpretation of the 
character of Jesus. A volume covering 
the whole field is H. R. Mackintosh, 
The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ. 

Dealing with problems of sin and 
salvation F. Tennant, The Origin and 
Propagation of Sin, is a thoroughgoing 
study of a difficult subject. W. D. 
Hyde, Sin and Its Forgiveness, is a 
short, popular exposition full of ethical 
and religious insight. G. B. Stevens, 
The Christian Doctrine of Salvation, 
gives an admirable historical survey 
of theories in the history of theology, and 
a frank modern interpretation. Burton, 
Smith, and Smith, Biblical Ideas of 
Atonement, is an attempt to set forth 
and evaluate the biblical material. 
Refreshingly suggestive is Walter Rau- 
schenbusch, A Theology for the Social 
Gospel. 

Two books may be mentioned dealing 
with the doctrine of the future life. 
William Adams Brown, The Future Hope, 
gives an excellent historical survey and a 
frank discussion of modern thinking, 
and H. E. Fosdick, The Assurance of 
Immortality, is written with the char- 
acteristic enthusiasm and insight of the 
author. 

Turning to the defense of Christian 
beliefs, A. K. Rogers, The Religious 
Conception of the World, is an excellent 
critical discussion of the facts of experi- 
ence which make religious beliefs justifi- 

able. Eleanor H. Rowland, The Right 
to Believe, and H. C. King, The Seeming 
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Unreality of the Spiritual Life, are 
popular books meeting difficulties in 
the minds of many people today. A 
more systematic treatment is A. E. 
Garvie, Handbook of Christian A polo- 
getics, while a thoroughly critical dis- 
cussion is given by G. B. Foster in The 
Finality of the Christian Religion. 

In the realm of Christian ethics a 
book of never-failing inspiration is 
William Newton Clarke, The Ideal of 
Jesus. Of almost equal suggestiveness 
are F. G. Peabody, Jesus Christ and the 
Christian Character and Jesus Christ 
and the Social Problem. 

The discussion of modern social prob- 
lems finds a challenging exposition in 
Walter Rauschenbusch, A Christianity 
for the Social Crisis and Christianizing 
the Social Order, while C. R. Henderson, 
Christian Duties from the Social Point of 
View, is an excellent textbook to acquaint 
ministers and laymen with the use of 
social forces in the promotion of Chris- 
G.B.S. 


Practical Theology 


In the field of preaching the most sig- 
nificant books are those which vitalize 
the minister’s message. The Yale Lec- 
tures each year add a significant volume. 
The last two are In an Age of Social 
Rebuilding, by Henry Sloane Coffin, in 
which the task of the church as it issues 
from the war is defined, and The War 
and Preaching, by John Kelman, which 
not only examines the influence of the 
Great War upon preaching but also 
surveys with clear insight the whole 
work of the modern preacher. 

In addition to the old standard works 
on homiletics—Broadus, Breed, Brooks, 
Beecher—the minister would do well t6 


have T. Mark, The Pedagogics of Preach- 
ing, an interesting application of teach- 
ing methods to the sermon. Vital- Ele- 
ments of Preaching, by A. S. Hoyt, is 
a good treatment of the psychological 
problems of the pulpit. 

The rapid change that is taking place 
in the organization of the parish will 
soon call out some new books. In the 
meantime Scientific Management, by 
A. F. McGarrah, is a good beginning. 
The tried works in pastoral theology, 
Washington Gladden, The Christian 
Pastor and the Working Church; G. W. 
Mead, Modern Methods of Church Work; 
C. E. Jefferson, The Minister as Shep- 
herd, are still important. 

In religious education books are mul- 
tiplying rapidly. G. A. Coe, A Social 
Theory of Religious Education, is the 
most thorough presentation of the educa- 
tional process as a social development. 
In Democracy and Education, John 
Dewey treats the fundamental nature 
of education from the social point of 
view. From this standpoint religious 
education is seen to be all education 
religiously motivated. E. A. Kirkpat- 
rick, The Individual in the Making, 
is a study of the periods of child and 
youth development as a basis for educa- 
tional procedure. Colvin and Bagley, 
Human Behavior, is an excellent book 
to give the psychological presentation 
of the human personality as “a behaving 
organism.” Childhood and Character, 
by Hugh Hartshorn, is a discussion of 
practical methods of child development 
on the basis of psychological science. 
The Modern Sunday School and Its 
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Present-Day Task, by H. F. Cope, is a 
good book for organization and method. 
W. S. Athearn, Religious Education and 
American Democracy, is a discussion of 
the full week-day program of religious 
education. In Recreation and the 
Church, H. W. Gates treats the religious 
value of play and gives programs for 
community needs. An excellent bibliog- 
raphy for practical methods is included. 
The Church School of Citizenship, by 
Allan Hoben, is a study of the opportuni- 
ties for development of the citizen atti- 
tudes by stages of child and youth 
growth. 

The Boy Scout movement must be 
thoroughly understood by the pastor. 
He should have the Official Handbook, 
which will give him the practical program 
in detail. The adaptation to church 
conditions is well discussed in The Boy 
Scout Movement Applied by the Church, 
by N. E. Richardson and O. E. Loomis. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is preparing some significant hand- 
books on Christian citizenship training. 
Handbook for Pioneers outlines activities 
for boys of twelve to fifteen. It is a 
result of large practical experience. 
Manual for Leaders—Pioneers is for 
those who will have the direction of the 
boys. The program is planned for the 
individual Sunday school. Handbook 
for Comrades and Manual for Leaders— 
Comrades are for boys’ work, fifteen to 
eighteen years. The two books to com- 
plete the series, Handbooks for Citizens 
and Manual for Leaders—Citizens, are 
now in press. T. G. S. 

J. M.A. 
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The Evil of Poverty 
Several years ago an Oxford priest, 
Father Cuthbert, writing in the yearbook 
of the Catholic Social Guild, sang the 
praises of poverty as a national asset. The 
Catholic church, he insisted, should main- 
tain the ideal of honest, honorable poverty, 
which is integral in the Christian scheme of 
life. To banish poverty would be to close 
an avenue to spiritual perfection. Rather 
should the church inculcate honest poverty 
as a means of grace. From this point of 
view, which is by no means confined to 
Father Cuthbert or to his church, a writer 
in the Catholic World for January, Vincent 
McNabb, dissents emphatically. Dis- 
tinguishing between voluntary and in- 
voluntary poverty, he points to the fact 
that only the former of these is a virtue. 
The poverty that is thrust upon one is 
usually a moral evil, at least in its causes, 
and always a physical and economic evil, 
as signifying the want of what is necessary 
to maintain physical efficiency. The vol- 
untary poverty of the mendicant orders 
involves no such deprivation. Self-denial as 
to luxuries and comforts is enjoined, but 
provision is made against a similar attitude 
toward the necessities of life. But poverty 
as it exists in society is simply a state of 
sin—the sin of theft; some have less than 
they ought. to have because others have 
more than they ought to have. In support 
of this contention, no less an authority 
than Pope Leo XIII is cited, for in the 
Rerum Novarum he expatiates upon unjust 
and unnecessary suffering, the practical 
slavery of masses of people under the 
control of a few very rich men, and urges 
that poverty is a moral evil, due to hard- 
heartedness, greed, rapacious usury, and 
injustice. Such poverty may be voluntarily 
accepted, not chosen like the so-called 
poverty of the mendicant orders, but in 
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that case any benefit accruing is to be 
credited not to the poverty but to the 
good will of him who thus accepts it. 
Again Pope Leo says of the church, “Her 
desire is that the poor should rise above 
poverty and wretchedness,” and urges that 
some remedy be found quickly for the 
conditions he deplores. Our writer recog- 
nizes this call of the Pope to destroy poverty 
as the call of God. Relief is necessary, but 
justice equally so. The gospel ideal 
requires the annihilation of the injustice of 
involuntary poverty; and to that end 
voluntary poverty may be an effective 
means, as witness the example of Jesus. 
Only the mendicants must make their own 
standard of living the minimum for the 
poor, as regards housing, food, clothing, 
education, co-operation, leisure, and liberty. 
To say that such a minimum is impracticable 
for society at large is to confess that the 
mendicants are not really poor. To es- 
tablish such a standard is neither com- 
munism nor the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth, but only the beginning of simple 
justice. 


The Religious Basis of Society 


In the November Nineteenth Century, 
E. G. A. Holmes blames religion for much 
that is askew in the present social order, 
while he presents religion as necessary to 
the realization of a better future. Society, as 
an embodiment of our ideals, is at bottom 
dependent upon religion, which is primarily 
a matter of realizing ultimate ideals. The 
present social structure is faulty because 
based upon an inadequate religion. There- 
fore the process of reconstructing society 
must be preceded and paralleled by a 
reconstruction of religion. What changes 
are needed? A primary conception in our 
religion has been the transcendence of 
God; hence the idea of virtue as consisting 
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in blind obedience to his revealed will, and 
a consequent literalism, externalism, ex- 
cessive individualism, distrust of human 
nature; and, not least pernicious of all, 
our religion has had an autocratic cast. 
The only God we can worship is the im- 
manent God in whom the transcendent 
God reveals himself, and that is the only 
kind of worship that counts. But among 
the implications of such a religion are the 
potential equality of men, the right of self- 
realization, hence of controlling environ- 
ment, hence of sharing in government. On 
the other hand such growth of personality 
implies the outgrowing of mere self by 
disinterested service, and that to the largest 
possible group, for the larger the group the 
greater the possibility of unselfish service. 
It is the larger loyalties that give meaning 
to the smaller, and at the same time afford 
scope for the richest development of person- 
ality. Love of country is given a deeper 
content by love of humanity, and that in 
turn by love of God. 

To effect such a reconstruction it is 
necessary to begin with our educational 
system, where the demoralizing influence 
of belief in a transcendent God is strikingly 
apparent in the autocracy of school govern- 
ment, the system of rewards, bribes, threats, 
and punishments, wholly extrinsic to proper 
motives and deterrents, and the absence of 
an ideal of disinterested service. We make 
the child selfish, and so the man, and the 
whole social system. Yet experiment has 
shown that other methods can be used, and 
that they secure a response. It is our 
business to realize the possibilities for 
training in democracy and unselfishness in 
our public schools, and to that end religion 
should be a help rather than a hindrance. 


Away from Germany 


A somewhat different point of view is 
expressed by Dr. W. O. Carver in the 
Review and Expositor for January, though 
he agrees with Mr. Holmes in indicting our 
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educational system for not taking person- 
ality sufficiently into account; and for him, 
too, the war is the searchlight which exposes 
the glaring defects for which he seeks a 
remedy. This failure of modern civilization 
proves that we need, first of all, a truer 
idea of education, which we have neither 
rightly defined nor justly evaluated. ‘“‘We 
depend too much on education, and depend 
on too little education,”’ because we under- 
value personality; so that our schools have 
had as their aim the understanding of the 
material world rather than the culture of 
the spirit; we are gaining the world at 
the expense of our souls. We must connect 
the present world with the eternal and 
learn to live in both, otherwise neither can 
satisfy. 

Moreover a larger measure of education 
is essential, especially in view of the change 
in our national life from relative isolation to 
inescapable world-contacts. Democracy is 
peculiarly dependent upon an educated 
populace; yet the draft revealed an 
alarming percentage of illiteracy. Nor is 
literacy sufficient, as witness Germany and 
Japan, countries whose illiteracy is prac- 
tically negligible, but whose schools are 
rigidly controlled by the government as a 
means of training the people to serve their 
masters more efficiently. Such intelligent 
slavery is far from our ideal, but “ignorant 
freedom cannot maintain itself against 
trained slavery,” nor preserve itself from 
dissolution. 

There is need also of a new emphasis 
upon the ethical and religious elements in 
education. Learning is impotent to effect 
genuine progress apart from the will to 
righteousness, as President Butler well 
urges; so we must Christianize education. 
The tendency has been wholly in the other 
direction, due to differences of opinion and 
policy among Christian bodies as well as to 
the active efforts of non-Christian forces. 
This deplorable result can be attributed 
largely to an identification of religion with 
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creed. Higher education is rapidly passing 
from private to state control, with con- 
sequences relatively unfavorable to the 
production of worthy leadership. Primary 
and secondary education properly belongs to 
the state. But somehow religion must be 
introduced. 

Finally we need a larger measure of 
educational freedom, especially from the 
ascendancy of Germany. This is partic- 
ularly true of our theological professors, 
too many of whom have accepted as 
authoritative reconstructions of biblical 
history and theology made by men who 
professed to have insight into the psychology 
of the ancients, while they utterly failed to 
comprehend the psychology of Belgium or 
the United States or, in fact, any of the 
Allies. Freedom from fads, too, and from 
excessive experimentation is required to 
give more stability to our schools, freedom 
at the same time from formalism and over- 
systematization, that the personal influence 
of teachers may have fuller scope, and the 
personal development of the student may 
be less hampered. At present the tendency 
is to give the student a fixed place in a 
scheme. Furthermore, there is too much 
control of education by irresponsible out- 
side agencies. The General Education 
Board and the Carnegie Foundation are too 
influential, and tend to discriminate in 
favor of state institutions. The National 
Education Association is on the wrong 
track in proposing the standardization of 
our public schools in the interests of the 
nation and at the expense of the community 
and the individual. To do that is to follow 
Germany, as the demand for compulsory 
military training clearly signifies. 

The Profits of Christianity 


“What do we get out of it?” This was 
the apparently sordid question put to Jesus 
one day by Peter. Instead of rebuking 
him, the Master gave him an amazingly 
gracious answer, in marked contrast to the 
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attitude of many of his followers who 
profess to expound his spirit. The answer 
was a simple, bountiful promise; not for 
Peter alone, but for everyone who sacrifices 
what he prizes most for the sake of the 
Kingdom: an abundant reward not only 
in the world to come but in this life. This 
incident and teaching Canon A. C. Deane 
uses in the December Expositor to give 
point to his contention that the doctrine of 
reward is not given its rightful place in our 
time. It is thoroughly biblical, emphasized 
by Jesus as well as by Paul. The word 
misthos, which they employ frequently, 
means not an arbitrary gift but wages, 
something earned. The giver is just, not 
capricious. There is no conflict between 
sacrifice and reward as alike inherent in 
Christian experience, for sacrifice is not the 
sterile renunciation of asceticism. The 
doctrine of reward has been abused, but 
we are in danger of losing a valuable ele- 
ment from experience no less than from 
theology if we overlook it, as Dr. R. W. 
Dale confessed when at the end of a long 
life of recognized leadership in Christian 
thought he expressed regret that he had 
neglected that doctrine. Such neglect 
weakens the legitimate appeal of Chris- 
tianity and tends to depersonalize God. It 
is natural for a father to delight in rewarding 
his child, and for the child to expect such 
parental recognition. In what does the 


‘reward consist? In joy hereafter, indeed; 


but here in the transfiguration of work and 
leisure, of love and friendship, in purpose 
that gives meaning to life, and in peace 
that is independent of outward conditions. 


A Rebuke for Peter 


Frederic C. Spurr refers to the same 
incident of Peter’s question and the gracious 
answer of Jesus, but thinks that Peter did 
not escape without a rebuke for the spirit 
prompting his inquiry. Writing in the 
January Review and Expositor he speaks of 
the parable of the Householder as among 
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the most hotly debated and least under- 
stood of the parables of Jesus. He rejects 
the interpretation that makes God arbitrary, 
insisting on his right to do as he pleases, as 
also that which attributes to the parable 
the denial of all human merit, while he has 
little patience with Ruskin in the economic 
principles which he deduces from this 
portrayal of oriental life. It is noticeable 
that the parable follows the episode of the 
rich young ruler and Jesus’ sorrowful com- 
ment upon riches as a drag on spirituality. 
It is here that Peter asks his question, but 
Jesus, after assuring him that he and his 
fellows will have abundant recompense for 
all they have given up, goes on to warn 
him against the moral consequences of the 
mercenary spirit suggested by his question. 
The householder goes to the market place 
to engage laborers for the whole season of 
grape culture, a period of several months. 
Herein lies the point of the story. He wants 


regular workers on whom he can depend.. 


His problem is to pick out the best help 
from the great numbers available, so he 
tries an experiment. Early in the morning 
he hires a group of men at a wage reached 
by agreement, satisfactory to them and to 
him. Later he goes after more and tells 
them he will pay whatever is right without 
specifying a sum. Just before the day 
closes he goes to the rendezvous of the 
unemployed once more, and tests the 
sincerity of those who claimed they had 
been unable to get work, by telling them to 
work in his vineyard, without a word about 
wages. Between these men and their 
employer, as in the case of the second 
group, there was a moral bond, in this 
instance because the men hated idleness and 
were glad of a chance to work; in the other, 
because they didn’t bargain but trusted to 
his honor. When pay time came, the 
pettiness of the first group was revealed, 
as they complained at the householder’s 
generosity in treating others better than 
they deserved. They were dismissed as 
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merely working for money, not the kind of 
labor their employer wanted; the others he 
engaged for the season. He was looking 
for permanent service, not just day labor, 
subject to mood or impulse from without. 
One hour of loving service outweighs a 
whole day of self-seeking toil. 


God’s Duty to Man 


Theologians, when discussing the rela- 
tions obtaining between God and man, 
usually place an almost exclusive emphasis 
upon man’s duty to God. Seldom are the 
rights of humankind over against their 
Creator even mentioned, nor God’s obliga- 
tions to his creatures. But creation clearly 
implies responsibility, and fatherhood still 
more. Thus F. W. Orde Ward dismisses 
the analogy of potter and clay which 
hardly represents Paul at his best, and 
seeks to show how different God really is. 
In his articles in the Homiletic Review for 
January, he maintains that God has to 
reckon with us as finite; we have our 
rights, God has his responsibilities. Does he 
recognize them? Apparently not, judging 
by many facts of our experience. What 
then are we to conclude? Not that he 
fails in intent, but rather in ability. He 
cannot do for us all that he wants to because 
of our limitations and his. Our only solution 
is that God, too, is developing, that his 
potential almightiness is not yet realized. 
The Father cannot liberate his children 
until he becomes free in us. Every breach 
in Bourbonism and obscurantism, whether 
political, social, or religious, helps to release 
divine energies. There is “‘a kind of spirit- 
ual identification of interests on the plane of 
eternity:”” men are growing more divine, 
and God more human. God’s indebtedness 
to man is recognized in his incarnation and 
his suffering, which makes him infinitely 
nobler than the impassible Deity of the 
theologians. The price of divinity is the 
eternal sacrifice of vicarious suffering. On 
the other hand, man cannot renounce 
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either his earthly or his heavenly birthright. 
“Personality (the Godlike part of us) is 
power.” 


Has Science Capitulated ? 


Forty years ago science was mainly 
materialistic, and was implacably hostile 
to religion, which returned the compliment. 
Matthew Arnold and Arthur Hugh Clough 
were typical of thinking men whose faith 
was undermined by their rationalism, a 
rationalism that made itself felt within 
the churches as well. At the same time 
. there was a pronounced growth of mammon 
worship, luxury, and pleasure-seeking, which 
has survived to this day in the face of a 
remarkable reaction which has been almost 
uniformly favorable to the Christian faith. 
Thus Rev. E. C. E. Owen argues in the 
December Fortnightly, adducing as evidence 
a number of specific changes in science and 
in the attitude of scientific men. 

First of all science has become dema- 
terialized: the category of power has re- 
placed that of matter. At the same time 
more deference is paid to the human mind, 
which is regarded as more complex and 
mysterious, especially in the realm of the 
subconscious. Thus many phenomena, 
accepted without question in the middle 
ages, and as unhesitatingly rejected by the 
nineteenth century, have been rehabilitated 
on scientific grounds. Old powers of the 
mind have been reinstated, new powers 
discovered. As examples he cites conversion 
and miraculous healing as being more 
intelligible in the light of suggestion, the 
response to which is akin to faith. Telep- 
athy, too, whatever its limitations, has a 
bearing on prayer as more than a merely 
subjective experience, and upon the pos- 
sibility of communicating with the dead 
which even now eminent scientists and 
philosophers are not only investigating but 
proclaiming as a fact. 

The trend of philosophy, likewise, has 
been distinctly in favor of religion, as witness 
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the revival of idealism and Bergson’s attack 
upon determinism and upon the sovereignty 
of the intellect. Philosophers recognize the 
necessity of paying attention to religious 
beliefs as something in human experiences 
and to be accounted for. Thus in the field 
of biblical criticism, instead of a Tiibingen 
school we have Harnack and Ramsay as 
representative of the great majority of 
biblical scholars who are giving larger 
credence to the records of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. Literature, too, gives 
evidence of a similar tendency, notably in 
France, where such men as Brunetiére, 
Bourget, Huysmans, Coppée, and Bazin are 
frank in their avowal of faith in contrast 
with former skepticism. 

Religion, too, has changed, but not in the 
direction of science, nor of liberal Chris- 
tianity, as witness the mysticism of Dean 
Inge, Evelyn Underhill, and Rufus Jones, 
and the evangelicalism of Schweitzer. 
Christianity, progressive though it be, is 
still mainly traditional, holding tenaciously 
to a Christ at once divine and human. The 
war has had its effect in this matter, 
especially as discrediting German morality 
and religion, both alike the result of a 
liberal theology which interprets the teach- 
ings of the Bible according to convenience. 
Furthermore, the bankruptcy of civilization 
and science apart from religion has been 
revealed, while in the great upheaval the 
sense of necessity and order has been 
shattered, and a new belief in freedom and 
the power of will has emerged. Finally, the 
presence or imminence of pain, danger, and 
death has accentuated the need for help 
from above; not resignation but comfort 
and deliverance are the answer to that need, 
which is but a demand for “the authentic 
message of the church and the promise of 
eternal life.” 


Our Erratic Idealism 
Is American idealism a virtue, a disease, 
or an illusion? This is the question that 
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Henry Seidel Canby discusses without 
professing to answer in the Century for 
December. At least he seeks an answer, 
an attitude preferable to that of many who 
vociferously jibe at this idealism as a 
nuisance. A strong case can be made for 
idealism, especially during the war, for it 
was the identical prime motive all the way 
through that made us sympathize with the 
Allies, yet kept us out of the conflict until 
April, 1917, and then plunged us in head- 
long, namely, a reaction against arbitrary 
violence whether used against others, 
against us, or by us. Important as were the 
dread of the future and the need of im- 
mediate defense as factors drawing us into 
the struggle, they were really subordinate to 
this primary idealistic reaction against 
violence. Yet a comparison of public utter- 
ances during that period in this country 
with those made in Great Britain and 
France suggests not so much a monopoly of 
idealism on this side the Atlantic as a 
tincture of sentimentalism. Was our war 
idealism a diseased virtue? We professed 
to fight for a square deal, the consent of 
the governed, and the substitution of 
justice for violence, principles to which the 
treaty, necessarily a compromise, runs 
counter in many respects; and largely be- 
cause in the early months of last year our 
idealism slept we were uncritical as to the 
major issues involved, indifferent to the 
terms of the treaty, and all the fervor in 
evidence was displayed by the protagonists 
of a chauvinistic disregard for the facts and 
obligations of our relations to the peoples 
of Europe. In Great Britain a much deeper 
and more general interest was manifested 
in the problems before the Versailles 
conference. Was, then, our vaunted ideal- 
ism no more than an emotion, an overheated 
virtue whose collapse is only too apparent ? 
Was it not rather a quality more like energy 
than a moral characteristic; a blend of 
physical virility and nervous sensitiveness, 
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dependent for its existence upon the pressure 
of external circumstances ? 

A study of two notable Americans of 
the eighteenth century may help us to 
understand the nature of our idealism. 


‘Jonathan Edwards is best known as a 


preacher of infant damnation, but his real 
influence has been that he “crystallized for 
Americans the Calvinistic ethics which was 
the backbone of Puritan civilization.” He 
more than any other impressed upon his 
countrymen the necessity of willing the 
right, which thus became a mental habit in 
our morality, a chief factor in our idealism. 
Benjamin Franklin, on the other hand, a 
man of broader experience and outlook, who 
saw that sin is not sin because it is forbidden 
but is forbidden because it is sin, recognized 
the function of intelligence in conduct and 
taught an idealism of common sense, reason- 
ableness, fairness, to which may be in part 
attributed the freeing of the slaves, our 
policy in Cuba and the Philippines, and our 
reaction to the rape of Belgium. Both of 
these characteristics are operative at present 
and both are dangerous; we have a per- 
verted will to do right, a degenerated com- 
mon sense. The former deprived of its 
theological basis has become a restless urge, 
a putting the best foot forward in individual 
and national life, a shortsighted optimism, 
a determination to be good and happy at 
once without regard to circumstances or 
necessary preliminaries. To it is due per- 
haps our progressiveness but more certainly 
our sentimentalism, for it is not a reasoned 
purpose but a mental habit which readily 
becomes hysterical and erratic. We have 
a purpose to reform the world before our 
brains are ready for the task, so that our 
idealism is feverish and uncertain. Mean- 
while Franklin’s common sense, a very 
good principle for a man of Franklin’s 
character and intelligence, has degenerated 
into a materialistic rationalism, too reason- 
able to be sordid, but too materialistic to be 
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truly reasonable. It has thus become hostile 
to idealism especially the kind that has 
come down to us from Edwards, and re- 
sponsible for all that is suggested by the 
phrase “business is business.” The influence 
of Edwards leads to professions of virtue 
that cannot be made good, due as they are 
to habit rather than to conviction. “It set 
the will going but left the brain unmoved,” 
while the common sense of Franklin, bereft 
of its basis of character and enlightened 
reason has become suspicious of ideas and 
theories especially when they are altruistic. 
The American reformer has more energy 
than reason; the materialist has kept his 
common sense and lost his vision. During 
the war it was easy to be idealistic. To 
make our idealism effective, the disciples of 
Edwards need a basis of enlightened reason; 
while nothing less than conversion will do 
for the followers of Franklin. “Each 
generation must search out the foundations 
of its own morality and determine for itself 
the worth and power of the ideals it pro- 
fesses.”” 
Liberty or License 

Perhaps at no time in our history has 
there been a more general interest in the 
question of freedom of opinion and speech, 
and perhaps never has such freedom been 
challenged as now. What do we really 
mean by freedom, and how much tolerance 
do we really possess? In the Open Court for 
December, M. Jay Flannery presents as his 
judgment that there has been little or no 
gain in the principle of toleration since the 
Middle Ages. We pride ourselves upon the 
advance we have made in freedom of thought 
and expression. We point to persecution 
and martyrdom as outworn attempts to 
restrain freedom. But we often forget that 
such restraints were the exception rather 
than the rule, and that is why we hear about 
them. These exceptions are much more 
significant to us than they were to the 
people of their times, most of whom were 
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as free as they wanted to be. Not only, 
however, do we exaggerate the intolerance 
of the past, but it is a question whether 
there is any truer liberty now than then. 
What do we mean by the distinction between 
liberty and license? Simply that there are 
limits to free speech according to the 
subject. discussed. All depends upon 
whether that is a matter of comparative 
indifference or regarded as too sacred to be 
trifled with. There is more tolerance as to 
the church and religion now because they 
are taken lessseriously. Instead nationalism 
has become the sacred ark, or perhaps it is 
really industrialism using nationalism as 
protective coloring. Of these we may not 
speak lightly. Was the motive of military 
intervention in Russia to free the majority 
of the people from the tyranny of the 
minority, or rather fear of the soviet system ? 
Really there has been little if any progress; 
our vaunted freedom is as limited as ever. 
A visitor from England, Graham Wallas, 
who for twenty-two years has been conver- 
sant with American life, notes with alarm 
the increase of intolerance as he found it in 
November, 1919, and he bestows the faith- 
ful blows of a friend through the medium 
of the January Adlantic. Formerly he has 
noticed the tendency of good-natured ma- 
jorities to deal summarily with minorities, 
but now he finds the abrogation of freedom 
of speech, writing, and meeting advocated. 
In the case of many newspapers and public 
speakers, supported by a large body of 
public opinion, the presumption is against 
freedom. Such words as “bolshevik,” 
“radical,” and ‘‘red” are used loosely, and 
those to whom they are applied are as 
indiscriminately condemned. The approval 
of Judge Gary manifested in the moving- 
picture houses of New York would seem to 
imply indorsement of his attitude: that what 
he defines as “‘bolshevism” must be crushed. 
This is a dangerous temper in which to deal 
with new problems which require patient 
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investigation and new methods of treatment. 
These problems are largely industrial in 
their origin, but we fail to deal with them 
at the root. President Wilson’s new freedom 
of 1912 has dropped out of sight. In order 
to secure more efficient production, fairer 
distribution, and a reasonable measure of 
self-determination for the producer, it is 
imperative not only that we positively 
encourage free discussion but that we 
provide practical opportunities for the 
same. For we cannot depend upon the 
newspapers for guidance, as is all too 
evident in the lack of exploring thought and 
considered statement in articles bearing 
upon the issues of the day. Everything is 
a “knock” or a “boost.” The effect of 
this situation upon our political and social 
thinkers warrants serious consideration, for 
political science arouses human passions as 
the other sciences do not, and it takes 
courage as well as brains to proclaim some 
new things. Thorstein Veblen’s Imperial 
Germany, suggested as anti-German propa- 
ganda in 1918 because it analyzes so well 
the causes of German aggression, had been 
previously barred from the mails by the 
postmaster-general and is still barred. 
Such is the stupidity of those who are to 
be intrusted with the task of “stamping 
out bolshevism.” Why is it that American 
writers on social and political subjects are 
usually timid and conventional, qualities 
that leaders of industry would not tolerate 
in their surgeons, engineers, and chemists ? 
Yet they seem to be content. 


Democratizing Heaven 

Hymnology is largely a reflection of 
current social situations. While the ma- 
terials are largely biblical, derived mostly 
from the Old Testament, then from the 
Pauline theology, and to a less extent from 
the life and teachings of Jesus, the back- 
ground is largely that of the times in which 
the sacred lyrics were written. In them are 
traceable the characteristic marks of the 
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literary movements of three centuries, and 
of accompanying or underlying political and 
social currents as well. Hymns from the 
Napoleonic era represent Christian expe- 
rience as a struggle, as for example, “Oft 
in Danger, Oft in Woe,” and “Look, Ye 
Saints, the Sight Is Glorious.’”’ Later from 
the days of Victorian imperialism come 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers!” and “We 
March, We March to Victory.” Many of 
our missionary hymns have this imperialistic 
undertone. Along with hymns of struggle 
are those which picture the other world as 
a release from conflict and toil, and it is this 
class of hymns that suggests to a writer in 
the Dial for January 20 the need of “making 
heaven safe for democracy.” We no longer 
sing with enthusiasm 
I’m but a stranger here; 
Heaven is my home, 


because the heaven of our hymns doesn’t 
interest us. Characteristic are such lines as 
these: 
In thee no sorrow can be found, 
Nor grief, nor care, nor oil 


Then shall my labors have an end 
When I thy joys shall see. 


One is reminded of the lotus-eaters and 
their song, 

Oh, rest ye brother mariners, 

We will not wander more. 
“Beautiful as apocalyptic vision but 
dangerous as a way of life” is the judgment 
of the writer who sees in such expressions 
nothing to attract the self-respecting worker 
of today. The mixture of tribal ritual and 
dreams of medieval empire that fills so 
many of our hymns tends to make religion 
appear out of contact with life. Men 
contrast heaven as there portrayed to earth 
as they know it, to the disadvantage of 
the former. In ‘America, the Beautiful” 
we have a new type of hymn answering to 
the idealism of our day; such hymns we 
need. 


or 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
MISSIONS 


The Moral Impact of the Gospel 

The January International Review of 
Missions contains the record of thirty years’ 
work among the African women of the 
Congo by Mrs. R. H. C. Graham. The 
operating center of Mrs. Graham’s work is 
San Salvador, the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Congo. Her work has been 
carried on for the most part among the 
women and children. The women were 
found accessible because the matriarchal 
system prevails on the Lower Congo and 
kinship counts through the maternal side; 
the eldest son of the eldest sister is the heir 
of the chief or the inheritor of his uncle’s 
property and not his father’s. Thus the 
woman’s status is one not found in many 
other countries: 

The head mother of the clan is greatly 
respected and consulted upon all family and 
financial questions. If there is no male heir 


to the chiefdom a woman can inherit the posi- 
tion. Many women are chosen as councillors . 
in the different villages, hearing and judging 
important country palavers. 


The fear of being childless is the greatest 
burden of the Congo woman. This fear is 
the cause of many harmful forms of sex 
stimulation, as fireside tales, visits to the 
men’s lodges, licentious dances, and the 
revolting Ndembo custom. By this latter 
practice, about twenty or thirty people of 
both sexes feign death, have a kind of 
funeral, and are carried away to a stockade 
outside the town, where they remain from 
three months to three years. Gross immor- 
alities are practiced. Amid rejoicing the 
medicine man after bringing them to life 
brings them back to town. Then they are 
given the privilege of injuring, stealing, or 
even killing. Many harmful superstitions 
surround birth. The missionaries have 
attacked these malpractices in a sane man- 


ner. Knowing the desire of the native 
women for children, they have done every- 
thing to promote the begetting of healthy 
children. The highest moral levels of 
biblical teaching are used to stimulate a 
healthier physical and moral life, and these 
women are appreciative of moral questions. 
They know too well the terrible conse- 
quences to health and happiness that fol- 
low from many of their practices. These 
mothers have often encouraged their little 
girls, about to be given in marriage, to go to 
the missionary for protection. Many of 
these women who have a Christian con- 
ception gain large influence in the villages 
and are consulted in regard to difficulties. 
Now that there is a splendid addition of 
doctors and nurses, relief from suffering and 
the advance of enlightenment will move 
steadily on. 

There are periodical training classes for 
husbands and wives. Some of the men after 
passing an elementary examination enter 
the Kimpese Training College for a three 
years’ teaching course and their wives 
accompany them. Much practical work is 
taught: 

These women are also taught sewing, but 
have little time as a rule for needlework. In 
these classes for teachers I ‘also give elementary 
talks on physiology and obstetrics, the prophy- 
lactic treatment of disease, and the spiritual and 
physical meaning of marriage, and on simple 
domestic economy. I always devote the first 
ten minutes of the classes to Scripture. 


Some of the results are: the Ndembo 
custom has become almost extinct; the 
Christian families remain away from heathen 
dances; Christianity has given fatherhood 
anew meaning; much has been done to pre- 
vent early wifehood and the practice of 
polygamy; there is a revolutionized home 
life with brighter and stronger children. 
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The youths have been trained in many 
industrial arts. The church is the source 
of individual, social, and national reform. 
Unless detrimental to physical and moral 
life the native customs are not interfered 
with. The moral force of the gospel is far- 
reaching in its effects. 

Japanese Liberalism and the Future 


The December Japan Review has a 
brief article interpreting the present liberal 
movement in Japan and its relation to 
other countries. The writer recommends 
Professor John Dewey’s recent comprehen- 
sive analysis in the Dial of what is going on 
among the intellectual circle of the empire. 
The future promotion of this new liberalism 
is a challenging matter at present. 

Since the adoption forty years ago of the 
German system of national policy and 
militarism, there has arisen among the 
more liberal element a craving for democ- 
racy. While recent occurrences by aggres- 
sive European nations have validated the 
severe national policy and repressed to a 
large extent the liberal aspirations of a con- 
siderable group in Japan, yet the ideal of 
freedom has always thrived among the 
younger generations, especially those who 
cherished American and British ideals of 
freedom. The move of President Wilson 
against German militarism stimulated the 
Japanese liberals to real action. Triumph 
over German militarism brought about the 
triumph of liberalism over militarism in 
Japan. Though bureaucracy and militar- 
ism continue in power, it looks as if their 
death knell has been tolled. But the real 
enemies of the liberal movement in Japan 
are outside that country. That “particu- 
larism’”’ which tends to generalize from 
particulars of a fragmentary nature de- 
nounces Japan as a “second Germany,” 
“last autocracy to be smashed,” “greatest 
menace in Asia,” and like generalizations. 
These phrases often come from the pens of 
respectable writers and thinkers who have 
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founded their accusation upon a very incom- 
plete knowledge of the complex currents of 
Japanese national life. Maliciously created 
news and opinions enter in to prejudice the 
issue. All this breeds enmity instead of a 
co-operative and helpful international un- 
derstanding. In fact Japanese militarists 
seized the recent unkind public opinion in 
America as a pretext to resist any restriction 
of their military preparedness. The atti- 
tude of the outside world will have much to 
do with the development of a healthy 
democratization in Japan, or with its rejec- 
tion and consequent bloodshed at some 
future period. 


How Missions Denationalize Indians 


In the International Review of Missions 
for October K. T. Paul, O.B.E., makes 
claims for elements in Hindu culture that 
are worthy of fulfilment in Christianity. 
All of the great missionary groups of the 
Western world were of puritan birth and 
hence iconoclastic. The timid infant 
church, perhaps fearing the inclusion of 
evil with the good elements of Hindu tra- 
dition, divorced the Christian as completely 
as possible from the Hindu community. 
This leaves him ignorant of the folklore, art, 
literature, and great religious life of the 
country. There are in the life of the peoples 
of India many noble approaches to the 
religious life of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The stories of Bharata’s attitude 
toward Rama and Yudishtr4’s toward 
Duryodhana are fulfilled in David’s heroic 
attitude toward Saul. There is a kinship 
between the supreme sacrifice of Jonathan 
and that of Rama. There is a suggestion 
of Calvary in the secret of Harischandra. 
How can this atmosphere be created in the 
Indian Christian home? The translation 
of the best hymns by non-Indians ignores 
the form and poetic spirit of India, and the 
music to which these hymns are set is foreign 
and artificial. The art, poetry, and music 
so dear to the heart of India could be utilized 
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with great advantage in the Christianiza- 
tion of India. They are now tragically 
ignored. One has said: “When the middle 
castes come into the church they will first 
throw these hymns out of the window.” 

The missionary finds in the Indian, 
whether Moslem or Hindu, an abiding sense 
of the spiritual which forms a fertile soil 
for the mystical realities of the Christian 
religion. All material elements are sub- 
sidiary to great spiritual ends, and it is a 
lamentable denationalization to have them 
thought of as ends in themselves. The 
Hindu is not without God. What he needs 

- is the fulfilling and ennobling conceptions of 
Jesus in personal morality as some Western 
communities need them in business morality. 
From the Hindu caste point of view the need 
of a separate community for Christians was 
inevitable, but that is changing, and ‘‘one 
hopes for the speedy arrival of the ever- 
expanding church, observing both sacra- 
ments, but without the social ties broken 
in their community, which for this reason 
can no longer be called ‘Hindu’ nor marked 
off as ‘Christian.’ ” 

India has a valuable social heritage: 
the Western individual is born into certain 
rights; the Indian into certain obligations. 
This sense of solidarity is a valuable asset. 
There is a deep sense of loyalty to family 
and to village. The mission boarding- 
school takes the child out of his natural 
surroundings at an early age and keeps him 
until he is almost an adult. There is a 
stunting of precious loyalties and in many 
cases an unbridgeable gulf between the 
boarding-school and the old family. The 
child and Indian parents suffer greatly as a 
result. New York reformers work through 
the neighborhood settlement and would not 
think of boarding-schools. Eton and Rugby 
have their place for a period during youth, 
but their teachers are not Swiss or even 
Americans. Great historical traditions are 
kept alive. In depriving the Indian home 
of the developing life of the child through 
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those years of development mentioned 
above, there is a tragic loss to the family 
and the child. The fault is with the system 
and not intended by the missionaries. 
“There can be no substitute for the home, 
particularly to an Indian girl.” There lies 
in this the possible evil of the Western class 
system. The Indian Christian community 
is most liable to it. The caste system is a 
curse and should not have added to it the 
un-Christian class system of the West. 
While missions are not responsible for this 
resultant from the impact of the West upon 
the East, the mission boarding-schools do 
not help to keep the evil out. If the Chris- 
tian development is integrated with the 
Hindu community through its family and 
social life, the heroic sacrifices of the mis- 
sionaries will result in a vaster fruitage 
for individual, family, community, and 
India. 


Personal Relationships between 
Indians and Europeans 


Mr. William Paton, from recent experi- 
ence in India, attempts, in the October 
number of the International Review of Mis- 
sions, an analysis of the attitudes of Indians 
and Europeans toward each other. A 
spirit of change, political and nationalistic, 
is moving swiftly over India. The more 
educated have the greatest consciousness of 
things Indian, but evén the great masses of 
agricultural population are affected in a 
political sense. National feeling and preju- 
dices are running high. There is a suspicion 
of the bona fides of the British government 
in regard to the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme. While this attitude may be an 
attempt to safeguard the whittling down in 
practice of these measures of responsible 
government, it shows that they do not 
trust our good will. The attempt of a 
European on a university staff to raise the 
standard is suspected as an attempt to 
deprive the Indian students of their gradu- 
ate status. Both the European and Indian 
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press show bigotry and misunderstanding 
in several deplorable instances. There are 
cordial exceptions, but educated Christians 
are loath to believe that the object of the 
Western mission is to minister to the Indian 
church, to co-operate heartily with the 
Indian, or really work under him. 

The racial feeling is there and is a fact 
that we cannot ignore. Its feeling of 
antipathy or superiority can poison the 
closest friendships and issue in such foolish 
generalizations as: “All Indians are un- 
truthful,” or “All Europeans are ma- 
terialistic.” The problem becomes acute 
when this feeling is combined with eco- 
nomic or political disability. There is a 
passionate sensitiveness in regard to Indian 
manners and traditions. Their political sub- 
jection brings out a supersensitiveness and 
makes way for an attitude of unfriendliness 
andsuspicion. Theydemanda largecourtesy 
toward their civilization. There is danger 
from a paternal attitude on the part of 
revered missionary and administrator. 
This is natural in childhood, but manhood 
calls for brotherhood. Nor can we guard 
too zealously against that insidious tempta- 
tion of thinking of human beings as “‘cases”’ 
and treating the country as “material for 
missionary activities.” It is this impersonal 
treatment that unconsciously stresses more 
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the enterprise of evangelizing India than 
India’s real need. Missionaries have 
suffered much unjust criticism and they 
have surmounted the barriers between 
Indian and European better than any other 
group. Frank criticism offered in a con- 
structive spirit may make for greater mis- 
sionary effectiveness. We at home must 
not misjudge the missionary at this point. 
We have accentuated race prejudice and 
un-Christian impersonal relationships at 
home with vast numbers of our fellows. 
The men and women who have gone to 
India have taken up the hardest kind of 
work and need the most support. 

Great Britain is convinced that the 
co-operation of Indian and European is 
essential in ruling India and earnestly desires 
that India may get her experience in the 
art of self-government. There is a whole- 
some move toward self-government for 
India. The great missionary cause must be 
in the forefront in wiping out all feeling of 
estrangement. A right relation between 
Christian missions and the Indian church 
is the urgent problem of Christian states- 
manship in India. The idea of brotherhood 
must be applied to the mighty issues of 
India. There is a hungering for the equality 
and fraternity of Christian love. We must 
make the Indian feel that we need him. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Facing the Negro Problem 

Editorial comment concerning the Negro 
problem in the November number of the 
Missionary Review of the World reveals some 
of the reasons for the race riots in Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and elsewhere. Restrictions 
imposed upon the Negroes by their white 
neighbors have increased their unrest. 
In many sections, and especially in the 
southern states, there has been the disposi- 
tion to treat the Negro as a burden-bearer 
and menial worker. He has been denied 
proper educational facilities, housing con- 


ditions, and in his desire for industrial and. 
social improvements he has been neglected. 
Justice to accused Negroes has often been 
difficult or impossible to secure. True, 
there have been heinous crimes and many 
examples of objectionable neighborship on 
the part of Negroes, but among the whites of 
the same degree of low moral and intellectual 
development these same ugly facts have 
been too often in evidence. 

Three hundred thousand Negroes served 
in a military capacity and did good service; 
hundreds of thousands worked in the muni- 


tion factories and earned good pay. This 
consciousness of service, as in other sections 
of our national life, has heightened the con- 
sciousness of the worth and meaning of their 
lives. It has given them courage to make 
new demands for social and economic justice 
in a free republic. With the cessation of 
hostilities the crisis has become acute and 
there is mingled with it another aggravating 
factor: five hundred thousand southern 
Negroes have moved to the industrial 
centers of the North and have not yet been 
assimilated socially. At the request of the 
_ Home Missions Council a conference of the 
various agencies of Negro welfare was held 
on September 4, 1919. After illuminating 
discussion it was urged that the Federal 
Council of Churches and the Home Missions 
Council help adjust the inter-racial problems 
by setting up joint committees of the two 
races in those northern industrial centers 
where there are large numbers of Negroes. 
The pronouncement of the conference 
will contain utterances on 
(1) The protection of life and property; (2) eco- 
nomic justice to the Negro, with equal oppor- 
tunity to work on the same terms as other 
men; (3) the sanctity of home and womanhood; 
(4) the establishment of adequate recreational 
centres for Negroes; (5) equal travelling 
accommodations for Negroes with equal charges; 
(6) adequate educational facilities for Negro 
children and youth; and (7) qualifications for 
franchise irrespective of race, creed, or color. 


There was a general feeling in the con- 
ference of national responsibility for the 
solution of the problem, broader than sec- 
tionalism, and an opportunity and responsi- 
bility for the church to make her leadership 
felt in the racial reconstruction in America. 
It is essential to recognize the Negro’s 
value to the nation and to cultivate a more 
tolerant spirit. Why not emphasize the 
best rather than the worst features of the 
inter-racial relations? It is only fair that 
the Negroes desiring to make progress should 
be given every opportunity in education and 
surroundings. 
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Religious Education in the 
Home 


The home gives the child his dominant 
vocabulary, five hundred words of which he 
has at two years of age. It is there that the 
pictures and musical harmony give the child 
the first incentive toward his artistic de- 
velopment. These and other facts suggest 
to Fred L. Brownlee, writing in Religious 
Education for December, that ‘Religious 
Education and the Home” is a worthy 
theme. There is a strong biblical basis for 
this consideration: Jesus voiced his world- 
ideal in family terms and constantly used 
such terms in his interpretation of religion. 
The doers of the Father’s will were his 
brother and sister. But we cannot put this 
great ideal into action in the world if its 
ideals of love, sympathy, and co-operation 
are not clearly realized in the actual life of 
the home. The development of the Chris- 
tian ideal in the home demands a mutual 
love between the wife of one husband and 
the husband of one wife. It also calls for a 
democratic sharing of life in the father- 
mother-child group. There must be no 
Augustinian autocrat in this group, for an 
issuer of divine decrees would undermine the 
educational opportunity of the home. The 
master-motive of this interdependent co- 
operative community is love. To realize 
such an ideal, preparation must be made 
before the marriage ceremony is performed 
and before the new child comes into the 
home. 

Herbert Spencer wrote twenty-four years 
ago that if by some strange mischance 
nothing of ourselves was inherited but books, 
an investigator from a new period would be 
amazed if he found reference to a multitude 
of matters but no reference to the gravest of 
responsibilities, the training for the bringing 
up of children. It would be monstrous to 
leave this matter to the chances of unreason- 
ing custom and the suggestion of ignorant 
nurses. Dare we leave a new generation to 
such a fate? Dr. Cope in his recent book 
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finds it necessary to repeat the warning of 
Spencer: 

Do the schools and colleges, Sunday schools 
and churches teach youth a better way? How 
else shall they be trained to take the home and 
the family in terms that will make for happiness 
and usefulness? It is high time to take seri- 
ously the task of educating people in religious 
efficiency in the home. 


Perhaps much blame can be placed at the 
door of dogmatic orthodox Christianity in 
which celibacy, the dominant ideal for 
centuries, made the training for parenthood 
seem absurd. Sexual life was considered a 
necessary evil, and garden-like innocence 
on the part of children was to be maintained 
as long as possible. But fatal ignorance is 
often the result of this medieval parental 
conception. Not to train a child properly 
in sex-knowledge today is to fail to perform 
an essential Christian duty. If we can have 
a generation or two of parents and children 
trained for homemaking, the dynamic of a 
Christian home will be amply demonstrated. 
Millions are spent by the nation in other 
forms of preparedness, but this most vital 
matter has not received an enlightened 
attention. We are reaping dire fruitage on 
that account. 

How can religion be made an integral 
part of family life? The Hebrews answered 
the question by making God a regular mem- 
ber of the family life. Even though they 
included many primitive and unsophiscated 
elements in their religious living, the fact 
that God was present not only on special 
occasions but in the regular family and group 
life is significant. Their religious ritual got 
its start in this way. We need to remember 
that God is as much concerned about the 
furniture, books, pictures, wages, and other 
factors of the home as he is concerned about 
the wedding blessings and the ordinance of 
baptism. God is a partner in the new 
home. On such a basis it would seem that 
family prayers would be easy to have. 
While the Pilgrim forefathers were doubtless 
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sincere in their perfunctory family worship, 
it was likely difficult for the children to get 
much out of it. We are now looking for 
democracy in these family aspirations. It 
is quickened by verbal prayer and Bible 
readings. It is enhanced by introducing a 
religious spirit into the family plans in 
which all have a say and a share. Around 
the fireside the family group settle matters 
that have to do with school, college, furni- 
ture, and what not. Each makes his own 
little sacrifices in regard to the things to be 
gotten. 

The next step is the transfer of these 
family social attitudes to the larger Chris- 
tian social relations of the world: 

The wise parent will have been taking care 
of this-transfer all along the line. He will have 
so related the home to the school, the play- 
ground, the Sunday school, the church, city, 
state, nation, and world, in such a way to make 
it perfectly natural for the children to pass into 
young manhood and womanhood with.a grow- 
ing consciousness that the matter of clean 
politics, city sanitation and housing, public 
parks and recreation, good roads, free libraries, 
proper labor conditions, internationalism, and a 
hundred other things are simply home problems 
in a larger sense. And with reference to these 
important matters the children will have become 
habitually social-minded so that partly by force 
of habit their support will always go to the best 
interest of all concerned. 


Thus the family fireside may throw a gleam 
of Christian idealism around the world. 
We have tried in ecclesiastical and other 
erroneous ways for two thousand years. 
May we not with renewed confidence try to 
realize the Master’s goal of familyizing the 
world by a more normal and promising 
religious program ? 
The Next Step and What It Will Cost 
George A. Coe in Religious Education 
for October presents the next step in reli- 
gious education. It is this: ‘Recognition 
of religious education as a specialized process 
that requires expertness based upon scien- 
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tific analysis of educational experience.” 
This will not mean the “scrapping” of many 
valuable elements which we now have, but 
their revision. Psychology is being applied 
effectively to secular education, to adver- 
tising in business. Shall these and many 
other of the tasks of life have the advantage 
of expertness and such specialization be 
denied the church school? The general 
preparation for the ministry does not 
equip the minister to judge the processes 
of a modern Sunday school. Speaking to 
laymen, is it not a spiritual defect to demand 
- much less expertness in teaching children 
religion than in advertising shoes or soap? 
As scientific standards of advertising had 
to be developed, we also must develop 
expert teachers. 

This can be done, but it will cost. This 
does not mean a spurt of teacher training 
lasting through ten lessons or even three 
years. We will continue these, but it is 
necessary to re-lay the foundations of the 
whole Sunday-school enterprise. Mr. Coe 
speaks of the matter before laymen, not 
alone because the laymen pay the cost in 
dollars—and mere money cannot provide 
teachers of the caliber needed—but because 
the modern minister with the tremendous 
demands upon his time and energy needs to 
be extricated by the laity from this added 
burden. A fundamental reconstruction of 
the pastoral office is essential. It is neces- 
sary to utilize lay talent in some of the 
present pastoral functions. This will mean 
the compensation of some of this new special- 
ized talent in some cases but not in others. 
“The guidance of religious education must 
become a specialized and compensated 
service. If two ministers can be employed, 
one of them should be the head of the depart- 
ment of religious education. If only one 
can be employed the laity should insist that 
he qualify for intelligent supervision of 
religious education in the parish.” All 
this will cost a great deal of money. Most 
of our buildings were planned for another 
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purpose and are ill adapted for the interests 
of the children. A central building might 
do the work that each church is now doing 
with several poorly equipped buildings in 
a small district. A moderately sized school 
requires a score or more classrooms if it is 
to be fully graded. To do the Sunday- 
school job will require something that is 
harder to give than money. 

It will cost time; time for getting acquainted 
with your local situation; time for looking up 
what is happening in the more progressive 
churches; time for getting a new set of ideas 
into the heads that are already full of cares; 
time for reading; time for conferring and listen- 
ing; time for discussion with fellow-laymen who 
need to be convinced; in many cases time to 
perform regular duties of administration or of 
teaching in the reconstructed church school. 


There are few trained among laity or 
ministry for the task of being the employed 
officer directing the religious education. 
Professional standing and adequate compen- 
sation will be an aid in bringing men to this 
task. While we must have a large number 
of voluntary workers, it is not improbable 
that it will be necessary to pay some of the 
teachers. ‘Teachers are not injured spiritu- 
ally by such compensation. A real program 
must be carried out with expertness and 
earnestness by teachers who will study, 
be punctual, and who will stick. 


Man-Made Differences and God-Made 
Resemblances 


The October number of Religious Educa- 
tion has suggestions from Rabbi David 
Philipson for the dissipation of narrow and 
divisive prejudices. The Old Testament 
conception that all men are the descendants 
of a common parentage bespeaks racial 
solidarity. The religious conception of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man is another drive toward democratic 
consciousness. These unifying ideas have 
been smothered beneath a seething mass of 
developed differences. The peace and good 
will of Christian tradition has been trampled 
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upon by warring elements. The evolution 
of political life brought nations to the fore. 
Nationalistic particularism was transferred 
to religious differences. Here the antagon- 
isms of creed were even more bitter than 
secular differences. The paradox of reli- 
gious wars does not add loftiness to religious 
appraisal. Religion instead of a binding 
influence was a fruitful cause of discord in 
such a world-order. The close of the 
Middle Ages ushered in the dawn of a new 
era. The American and French revolu- 
tions proclaimed a universal message of 
freedom. This was a new urge toward 
brotherhood and democracy. The Republic 
of the West became an experimental 
melting-pot for the melting of undemocratic 
prejudices, with neither racial nor creedal 
privileges. The universal exposition held 
in London in 1851 was another move against 
national separateness. But Bismarck’s 
blood-and-iron theory had still to become 
an actuality, and keep from fulfilment the 
prophetic and poetic dreams of world- 
brotherhood and world-federation. There 
were still remnants of religious massacre 
and persecution in various sections of the 
world. These and many other prejudicial 
differences brought on the nightmare of 
war that we have just passed through. In 
the midst of war horror are stories of 
fraternization of creed and race that relate 
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the breaking up of artificial differences and 
the discovery of fundamental hopes and 
unities. War has been the melting-pot of 
brotherhood. It has further tended to 
break down a particularistic nationalism. 
Both Jews and Christians preach the 
universalism of their respective religions. 
Between the two there must be unity 
in spite of differences. In this realm there 
is no more need for a monotonous level of 
uniformity than in the field of nationality. 
Each people and each religion can present 
the richest fruitage of diverse genius. 
Leading humanity from the narrow grooves 
of nationality and creed is one of the specific 
tasks of religious educators. Paralleling 
the League of Nations a League of Religions 
is suggested. Jews, Catholics, and Protes- 
tants preach the one Father. Each can 
show brotherliness and co-operation by 
giving a religious appreciation of deeply 
religious and influential members of these 
different faiths. We have in mind such 
names as Florence Nightingale, Wilberforce, 
Francis d’Assisi, Father Damien, and 
Jews like Moses Montefiore and Maurice 
de Hirsch. A knowledge of the contribu- 
tion of these great leaders by the young 
people would do much to enhance religious 
brotherhood and minimize man-made differ- 
ences. It is possible to have both an inter- 
national mind and an interreligious mind. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Rediscovery of Christianity 

The Century for October has an interest- 
ing and suggestive article on the present 
function of the church by Glenn Frank 
under the caption “The Rediscovery of 
Christianity.” The writer aims to unite 
the personal and social emphasis of Chris- 
tianity for the task of making bad men good 
and good men better. In times past, after 
an upheaval like the Great War, there has 
followed a revival of individualistic religion. 
Tired souls have taken refuge in the conso- 


lations of an otherworldly type of religion. 
The war did not take away a large number of 
our youth nor leave us worn out by effort. 
The urge for the old type of revival is not 
present with us. The dramatic experience 
of the soldiers in the trenches will not 
give their post-war religion. It is borne on 
the flood of deeper currents—not doctrinal 
arguments, nor fear, but those essentials 
that have been justified in action, as a vicari- 
ous life for others and the social purposeless- 
ness of a sinful life. But these thoughts were 


stirring in the minds of men before the war. 
They came out of the streams of thought 
known as philosophical and historical criti- 
cism, the doctrine of evolution, and the demo- 
cratic movement. This movement is not 
an eddy but a major current and stands in 
the way of reactionary individualistic reli- 
gion. No doubt the tradition-bound minds 
of thousands of clergymen will seize the war- 
weary mood of the world to revive such a 
type of religion. But normal and healthy 
minds will rise to a larger religious vision. 

The task that confronts the church is 
the effective co-ordination of the so-called 
“spiritual” and “social” gospels if it has 
been possible to think of them as artificially 
separate. Progress follows a zigzag course: 
“One generation lays an extreme emphasis 
upon one phase of social, economic, or reli- 
gious truth. The next generation lays an 
equally extreme emphasis upon another 
phase of truth. Genuine progress is realized 
when a third generation brings the two 
extremes together into a co-ordinated pro- 
gram of forward-looking action.” It is 
now vital that we socialize our religious 
program and spiritualize our social program. 
Otherwise we have devotion and dividends 
in two distinct worlds. 

This social phase of a truly spiritual 
religion is not a new thing but a “redis- 
covery.” Christianity has been socially 
denatured. The ethical ideals of the great 
prophets are reflected in a large measure in 
the teachings of Jesus. He spoke to the 
soul and society. It has been a tragedy that 
these two aspects of a living whole have 
been artificially separated in the develop- 
ment of Christian institutions. The theo- 
logical schools in a united program might 
greatly aid religious and social progress by 
a nation-wide program of extension insti- 
tutes to form a meeting ground under 
informed leadership of the ministry from 
all sections of our national life to consider 
the question of finding ‘‘the sanest and most 
compelling statement of the church’s mes- 
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sage, a statement that will neither turn 
the church into the retreat of the mystic 
nor make it merely the reform club of the 
radical, but the effective carrier of the full 
message of the carpenter of Nazareth, 
who spoke alike to the soul and to so- 
ciety.” Many have said that the church 
will be untrue to its peculiar function if it 
attempts to influence directly social insti- 
tutions. Its task is to preach private and 
personal virtues. It is becoming increas- 
ingly felt that it is not enough to let social 
morality be a mere product of private 
virtue. The age challenges the church to 
be in the forefront in the discovery of 
both private and public morality. This 
social dynamite was implicit and explicit 
in the spiritual message of Jesus. The 
rigid conservatives of his time soon recog- 
nized it. This has been smoothed over and 
lost sight of in so much of our public life. 
The church is rediscovering its task as a 
whole: 


It is not the function of the church to organ- 
ize political parties and devise the machinery 
of social and economic progress. The church 
should be the inspirer rather than the organizer 
of social progress. The church is obliged to 
maintain a continuous moral analysis of the 
existing order, standards, and practices of society 
in all its fields of action. 

There is no more effective pulpit to an- 
nounce the “social gospel” than the headship 
of big business. There quietly and effectively 
Christian laymen will build the Master’s 
principles of justice, love, and service into 
industry and preach through the contagion 
of example. The church must inspire this 
sort of action. 


The Rural Church and Christian 
Union 


Alva W. Taylor in the Christian Union 
Quarterly for October asks: “Have we 
pursued creed, loyalty to denomination, 
multiplied churches, and invested in tra- 
ditional interpretations of the Gospel till 
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we have injured its effectiveness and neg- 
lected the Gospel itself?” There is much 
evidence that in the rural field—the bulwark 
of democratic Christianity in America— 
we have been pursuing a shortsighted pro- 
gram. The extreme individualism, the 
product of the democratic revolution, is 
being rapidly socialized by mechanical 
and institutional agencies, but there is 
grave danger that the church will be the 
laggard in this socialization. 

Careful surveys of recent date in several 
states have revealed the evil of over- 
churching, resulting in waste and ineffi- 
ciency. The survey in Ohio and Missouri, 
covering 10,000 churches, shows that an 
organization and a building is found for 
every six square miles. If there was one 
for every seven miles square, few would be 
four miles from a church house and the 
reduction would be to one-eighth of the 
present number. One-sixth the number 
would give approximate easy walking dis- 
tance to Sunday school for every country 
child in the nation. Of the foregoing 
churches more than go per cent have no 
pastoral oversight and fully 95 per cent are 
without resident ministers. The lack of 
acute temptations in rural life is the only 
saving grace in the situation. These 
churches were established by valiant men 
in days when creedal loyalty stood for reli- 
gious zeal. They did not merely seek 
out unchurched settlements in the pioneer 
days, but sought to put a church of their 
persuasion in every settlement. This 
method of safeguarding the cause of religious 
liberty was inevitable in the ferment of 
ideas and forces of the time. It was 
inevitable that there should be much waste 
as the price of progress in an uncharted 
land. Yet, while these denominational 
divisions were inevitable in winning indi- 
vidual rights in worship, it is not inevitable 
that they continue forever. While we owe 
a great debt to each of the denominations, 
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the contribution of each is now the common 
property of all. We are all as free as the 
Baptists and Congregationalists, as devout 
as Wesleyans, as orthodox about the reg- 
nancy of God as the Presbyterians, and we 
are all rapidly becoming as efficient in our 
polity as the Methodists and Episcopalians, 
and seek to stand as loyally on Scripture as 
the Disciples. As the fathers dared in the 
cause of individual liberty, we may now 
venture in the new era of co-operative 
efficiency. The lesson of the war can be- 
come the lesson of the churches of Christ. 

In the rural field the surveys reveal that 
in those churches under 50 members, only 
17 per cent made progress, while in those of 
more than 200 members, 79 per cent made 
progress, and the scale increased from the 
church of 50 to that of 300 in fairly uniform 
proportion. Similar findings have come from 
the Presbyterian and Methodist surveys in 
Canada. Less than 40 per cent of the 
rural churches are making progress and a 
like proportion are unmistakably dying. 
Often whole communities are left without 
a virile church, and communities are threat- 
ened with moral deterioration and an 
emasculated Christianity. 

Men and women are loyal to traditional 
loyalties. A doctrinaire program for ideal 
union will not solve the problem. While 
it will not do to sacrifice conviction or 
loyalty to historic organizations, we can 
enlarge them by directing them into organi- 
zations that embody fundamental loyalties. 
The spirit of co-operation is becoming 
more and more patent, but organic union 
is possible in only an occasional case under 
existing conditions. This is a stubborn 
fact. The federated church seems to be the 
present solution of over-churching and the 
hope of the rural community in guiding 
the process of socialization. It makes pos- 
sible a large and efficient program while 
retaining loyal relationships with respective 
denominations and conventions. 


BOOK NOTICES 


A Grammar of New Testament Greek. By 
James Hope Moulton. Vol. II, Accidence 
and Word Formation. Part I, General 
Introduction, Sounds, and Writing. Edited 
by Wilbert Francis Howard. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1919. Pp. xv+114. 7s. 


Professor James Hope Moulton died of ex- 
posure, after three days in an open boat, when 
the “City of Paris” was torpedoed in the 
Mediterranean in 1917. His death was an 
irreparable loss to the study of New Testament 
Greek. His great lexical undertaking (Vocabu- 
lary of the Greek New Testament) is being con- 
tinued by his collaborator, Professor Milligan. 
The second volume of his Grammar was well 
advanced before he went to India, only the 
third part (Word Formation) being incomplete. 
The volume is to sooees in three parts, under 
the “ery of Mr. Howard, who has com- 

leted the Introduction, of which Professor 
Moulton had written more than half. The 
Index is, of course, reserved for the end of the 
volume, but Professor Moulton’s keen insight 
and wide learning and remarkable philological 
tact are ie gg apparent. The variety of 
the Greek of the New Testament is brought 
out in the Introduction. While holding that 
Luke probably did not know Aramaic, Moulton 
thinks that though Jesus usually taught in 
Aramaic, he and his disciples were thoroughly 
familiar with Greek, a view that will surprise 
most students of the Greek Gospels. 


A Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels. By 
Ernest De Witt Burton and Edgar Johnson 
Goodspeed. New York: Scribner, 1917. 
Pp. xv+275. $1.25. 

Burton and Goodspeed have here given us 

the best synoptic harmony in our lan; 4 

It is not constructed in the interest of any 


theory of Gospel origins, even that of the editors 
themselves, 


The Synoptic Gospels and the Boo s 
By D. A. Hayes, New York: Methodist 
Book Concern, 1919. Pp. 354. $2.00. 


This book is one of the “Bible Introduction 
Series” of the publishers. The writer states 
that he has attempted to make ‘“‘a study of the 

rsonalities of the writers involved and of the 
influence of their personalities upon their books.” 
This claim is justified. The subject-matter is 
dominated by the thought of the relation of 
author to book. An imaginative biography of 
each of the writers is given, based upon sug- 
gestions and inferences in the biblical books. 
If the narrative is at some points fanciful it is 
at least vivid. The least satisfactory portion 
of the book is that dealing with the First 
Gospel. The reader is left with the impression 
that the apostle Matthew was its author. The 
— of sources, of the relation of the 
nd Gospel to the first, of the probability of 
a Matthean basis with large addition of non- 
Matthean material, are minimized or ignored, 
and the entire Gospel is used to illustrate the 
characteristics of the apostle Matthew. Why 
an apostle should use so much material drawn 
from the writing of Mark, who was not an 
apostle, is a question not asked. In the dis- 
cussion of Acts one misses the treatment of 
the relation of the “we” document to the 
problem of the authorship of Acts. Possibly 
such questions were regarded by the author as 
remote from the and homiletical 
purpose of his book. The book certainly pre- 
sents in popular form much general information 
about the contents and characteristics of the 
Synoptics and Acts. It will not serve as an 
introduction to the problems of the sources 
and interrelationships of these books. 


The Tragedy of Armenia. By Bertha S. Papa- 
zian. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1918. Pp. 
xvi+164. $1.00. 


enian people, especially in the light 

their martyrdom in the hands of the Turks. 
Her story bears, at every point, clear evidence 
of her sympathetic understanding of the soul of 
the Armenian people. In this fact lies the 
unique value of this little volume. People (the 
source of whose knowl of the Armenians has 
been the pages of the daily newspapers that give 
hardly ever anything better or more than mere 
fragmentary and incidental facts about them) 


- would do well to read this book through if they 


care at all to gain a more intelligent knowledge 
and a fairer basis of estimation of their national 
character and of their ability of achievement 
that have given them their distinct place among 
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narratives in substantially their original order, 

in such age arrangement as to exhibit most 

effectively their likenesses and their differences. 

The division into appropriately titled chapters 

and sections is a genuine contribution of 

editorial skill. Students of the English — 

can have no manual so useful; it fills the place 

which is filled, for the study of the — 

material, by the English version of Huck’s j 

Synopse. A slight slip is the intrusion of a 

Johannine reference in the caption -of section 

184, “The Appearance in Jerusalem, Thomas 

Being Absent.” The book should have the 
i widest use, as it is of the highest usefulness. 
= 


the old and new nations of the world. Of the 
seven chapters into which the book is divided, 
the last have much food for thought for 
the moralists of modern times. ‘In the world- 
court”—and this is the title of the final ter 
—what verdict will be given to Armenia? Will 
human selfishness interfere with the justice of 
it? The book contains a list of valuable books 
for reference. 


The Armenians in America. By M. Vartan 
Malcom. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1919. 
Pp. xxvi+142. $1.50. 


According to the estimate of the author, 
which he bases upon figures drawn from the 
records of the United States Bureau of Im- 
migration, there are at present nearly 78,000 
Armenians in the United States. And it is of 
these immi t Armenians that the author 
speaks. He gives the history of the earliest 
immigration of Armenians to this country, of 
the increase of their immigration and its causes. 
The book is a well-classified storehouse of use- 
ful and important bits of information about the 
economic, social, and religious life of the 
Armenians in the United States, as the titles of 
some of the chapters will indicate: “The 
Armenians in Industries” (v), “Religion and 
Education” (vi), “Associations,” “Parties and 
the Press” (vii), ‘Conjugal and Living Condi- 
tions” (viii), etc. The book is illustrated with 
the pictures of institutions and of some prom- 
inent men among them. The Introduction is 
written by Hon. James W. Gerard, formerly 
American ambassador to Germany and a great 
champion of the cause of Armenian independ- 
ence. 


Christianity’s Unifying Fundamental. By Henry 
F. Waring. New York: Doran, 1919. Pp. 
2175. $1.25. 


In the words of the author the purpose of 
this work is not ‘to construct a steel-turreted 
creed,” but rather to attempt to “dig in” 
against “bigotry, scepticism, materialism and 
other enemies of 

The work well reflects the spirit of the new 
theology, showing how it is fitted to mediate 
between crude and barren skepticism and that 
extreme dogmatism which makes religion too 
narrow for one with a normal intellectual 
equipment. What might be called the philo- 
sophical principles of the new theology are not 
explicit, but they are assumed at every point. 
Six on are used in preparation for the 
main theme of the book, “Fellowship with 
Christlike deity that makes for Christlike 
humility—this is Christianity’s unifying funda- 
mental.” Then the argument follows: (1) It 
is fundamental. Christians are saved from the 
feeling of ‘“‘wrongness” or, better, “loneliness” 
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by living fellowship with the Christlike Father. 
(2) This is distinctly a Christian doctrine and 
marks off the essence of Christianity from all 
other moral religions. (3) This doctrine is in 
accurate historical continuity with Christianity’s 

t. (4) “It is specially inspiring’ because it 

the — of a great personality. (5) It is 
unifying use it emphasizes that which 
underlies all the differences between the churches 
and yet permits their diversities in faith. 

The strength of Mr. Waring’s contention lies 
in his appeal to a personal spiritual reality as 
the essential in Christianity. The weakness of 
that position, as the quarrels of Christendom 
testify, is the fact that “Christlikeness” cannot 
be defined with such sharpness and clearness 
that all Christians can be satisfied. Historical, 
traditional, temperamental, ethical, difficulties 
will immediately suggest themselves, while just 
what Jesus would do in a given concrete case 
can often only be inferred from his deeds and 
sayings so that there is ever room for sharp 
debate and wide speculation. However, we 
need many such books as this to help us to 
progressively find the ultimately unifying 
theology. 


The Next Step in Religion. An Essay toward 
the Coming Renaissance. By Roy Wood 
Sellars. New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 
228. $1.50. 


To the great majority of those inside the 
churches the title of Professor Sellars’ book 
would be a misnomer. Unless with seven- 
league boots, “step” is mild—leap would fall 
far short of adequate expression—for what is 
actually advocated and predicted. The writers 
of the Bible as men of their times wrote under the 
influence of the mythology, the imitative and 
contagious magic, and the unhistorical methods 
of theirenvironment. The Pauline Christology, 
accordingly, is to be repudiated. From the 
Gospels little can be obtained with certainty 
concerning Jesus. Claiming to be relatively 
conservative because he looks upon Jesus not 
as a mere myth but as an ethical reformer who 
had some power of healing (although the 
stories concerning it were grossly exaggerated) 
Professor Sellars rejects as myths the stories of 
the virgin birth and of the bodily resurrection. 
Though this is a long way from the commonly 
accepted view a considerable number of thinkers 
in the churches would accompany him. When, 
however, he goes the length of doing away with, 
as unscientific, the practice of prayer and the 


* belief in immortality and in God the co 


dwindles. Even Comte, who had few followers, 
in deifying humanity had a place for a 
To the great majority Professor Sellars’ ti 

would be a misnomer because of its use of the 
word “religion.” To them a more appropriate 
title would be: “The Next Step—Out of Reli- 
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gio f he himself felt for that 

‘it would be better to give up the word entirely,” 
he explains that because the consciousness of 
the time sensed the element of devotion and 
loyalty which religion in spite of its shortcomings 
had nourished, it was legitimate to use the term 
in a freer and more constructive way. Hence 
his definition, sans God, sans soul: ‘Religion 
is loyalty to the values of life.” 

The method of the book is to begin with the 
primitive perspective, intension, and elements 
of religion, and, after showing how much they 
actually have been altered, to infer that the 
process is to be continued until religion becomes 
a humanistic naturalism without God and 
without hope in a world beyond. The defect 
of the book is its failure sufficiently to interrogate 
science itself which is based on faith—its un- 
justified ignoring of the insistent and persistent 
why and whither, — with reference 
to human values. positive conclusions 
reached are good as far as they go, but do they 
go far enough? Do they meet to the full the 
needs ra human nature ~y give it requisite 

wer for greatest progress 
” The benefit of Nhe book is that of a cold 
plunge. It may be recommended strongly to 
those who are strong enough to get the glow of 
a wholesome reaction. To such the great 
stimulus of the work is in deepening the con- 
viction that Christianity must demonstrate in 
the lives of its adherents that, here and now 
more than any other religion (using the word 
in its secondary as well as its primary sense) it 
makes for human values—intellectual, moral, 
aesthetic, etc. If it does not and cannot then 
it is doomed to be superseded and ought to be. 


Towards Reunion. New York: Macmillan, 

1919. Pp. xxii+391. 7s. 6d. 

Towards Reunion, a book of fourteen 
chapters—half by writers in the church of 
England and from the Free Churches—is 
well named. Both words are vy. sug- 

tive of the purpose of the book. dif- 

erent a, that sometimes do not altogether 

, they give expression to a common vision 
of a “great spiritual and visible unity.” That 
the emphasis should be put upon the spiritual, 
as the means to the visible, unity, is expressed in 
the Preface and suggested by putting as the 
last and climactic chapter “The Holy Spirit 
in the Churches.”’ This is one of four or five 
on the “spiritual” side of the problem. Their 
writers manifestly are fettered by their theo- 
logical and sacramental inheritance. Theo- 
logical rather than spiritual, they are the least 
satisfactory part of the book, which would have 
had a stronger ending in the chapter on “Re- 
union and the Christian Conscience,’ by Rev. 
J. Gough McCormick. 

The chapters on the “intellectual” basis and 
“practical” aspects are sane, suggestive, irenic, 
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unifying, and deserving of the widest reading. 
They show the influence of the war in increasing 
the demand for “Christianity undifferentiated,” 
as one at the Front expressed it. 
as a polity for the reunited church 
stitutional” yng as that which would 
conserve the historic continuity and practical 
worth of all three of the historic polities. They 
also suggest, especially in Canon Burroughs’ 
chapter on “Intercommunion,” wise methods of 
approaching the goal of reunion. As the great- 
est difficulty in the way has been that Caesar 
could brook no equal and Pompey no superior, 
the book as a whole is to be recommended 
highly in its effort to rise above the “personal 
pride and wm pe prejudice” that in preventi 
reunion stand in the way of better internatio’ 
relations, more successful evangelism, and more 
thorough and comprehensive moral reform and 
social reconstruction. 

Besides the names of the writers appear, as 
witnessing to the common aim of the book, the 
names of over fifty other leaders in the churches, 
all of whom were also members of the inter- 
church conferences out of which the book really 
came. 


Explaining the Britishers. The Story of Eng- 
land’s Mighty Effort in Liberty’s Cause, as 
Seen by an American. By F. W. Wile. 
New York: Doran, 1919. Pp. x+126. 
$1.00. 


Shaking Hands with England. By C. H. 
Towne. New York: Doran, 1919. Pp. 
xiv+119. $1.00. 


One of the most certain guaranties of the 
future peace of the world lies in the preservation 
of friendly co-operative relations between the 
British Empire and the United States. With 
the great English-speaking race united in 
defense of their common interests and deter- 
mined to frustrate violence and aggression in all 
—— would-be disturbers of the peace of 

e world will do well to think long before 
acting. Therefore everything that tends to 
cement these two peoples together in bonds of 
friendship is praiseworthy. To this end 
mutual understanding and sympathy are 
The two listed are writ- 
ten for the purpose o ing citizens of the 
United States uainted with the tremendous 
achievements of the British Empire in the war 
and aur of the characteristic qualities 
of the British temperament. 

Mr. Wile’s “Explanation” is filled with 
facts and figures illustrative of the wonderful 
story. It is, however, by no means a dry and 
dusty catalogue. On the contrary, the interest 
of the narrative carries the reader along to the 
end without weariness and with increasing 
wonder. Mr. Towne’s little volume has less 
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of fact and more of interpretation. He was 
one of a party of American journalists invited 
by the English government to visit the centers 
of war activity and the battle fronts. If all the 
members were as thoroughly convinced of the 
greatness and the nobility of Britain as 
Mr. Towne, the courtesy of the British author- 
ities was ney rewarded. 

If anybody has listened believingly to the 
misrepresentations of German — regarding 
Britain’s motives and endeavors, the reading of 
these two books will speedily and thoroughly 
convince him of the error of his ways. 


The Prophecies of Daniel. By A. L. Kip. 
New York: Knickerbocker Press, 1919. Pp. 
lii+244. 


This is the product of new so falsel: 
so called. It is the strangest jumble of tru 
and error that ever came to the reviewer’s 
attention. The writer of the book is thoroughly 
familiar with the current historical interpreta- 
tion of the Book of Daniel, and accepts it fully. 
He izes, in his own language, that “most 
of the prophecies of Daniel are nothing more 
than history put into a prophetic form.” He 
accepts Daniel as a phlet for the Maccabean 
period. Yet notwithstanding this, he insists 
upon a further application of the materials of 

e book, and finds our old friend ‘double 
meaning” playing a very large part in the text. 
The sort of thing that “double meaning” leads 
to will be illustrated by such a sentence as this: 
“Sheep and goats correspond to the love of 
social intercourse, as is shown by their remark- 
ably gregarious nature, a sheep corresponding 
to an emotional love of social intercourse or to 
the social exchange of feelings, and a goat to an 
intellectual love of social intercourse or to the 
social ex of thoughts. Hence sheep and 
goats stand in the Bible for emotional and intel- 
lectual loves for others, and for good affections 
in general.” Enough said! 
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The Gospel of the Cross. By J. R. Coates, 
C.H. Dodd, W. F. Halliday, Malcolm 
Spencer, and Olive Wyon. New York: 
Macmillan, 1918. Pp. xv+163. $2.25. 


This is a “message” in the true sense of the 
word, for the writers are earnestly convinced 
of the urgency of what they have to say and they 
state the distinct truth of the cross clearly and 
forcefully. There are eight chapters. The 
first shows the setting of the cross in the experi- 
ence of the first Christians. ‘‘The Crucified 
controlled these men.” The second chapter 
tells the story of the death of Christ, not as 
mere narrative, but showing how he attained 
‘Resurrection through Crucifixion.” Then the 
place of the cross in the experience of Paul is 
set forth - The fourth chapter shows 
the varieties in the early experience of the Chris- 
tians as it is seen in Hebrews, I Peter, and the 
Fourth Gospel. The fifth chapter is a discus- 
sion of the meaning of Christian salvation which 
is full of rare insight and accurate description. 
A discriminating discussion of the relation of 
salvation and suffering follows. The seventh 
chapter sets forth the manner in which the cross 
reveals the heart of God, and the last section is 
concerned with the marks of Jesus in the disciple, 
among which the chief is the renewal of the cross 
in the daily life of those who follow him. 

The writers are remarkably at one in their 
style if the chapters are of composite authorship. 

ere is a glossary of terms added to the book 
and also a short but quite adequate bibliography. 

The writers of this book have surely chosen 
the most important factor in the Christian 
message. The meaning of sacrifice ought to be 
clearer than it ever was before since the Great 
War has called for such expenditure of life in 
the service of the ideal as never was seen before. 
The supreme item in Christianity is the cross 
of Christ. That truth is declared here with 
unusual earnestness. The book is a contribu- 
tion to our Christian thinking. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The nineteenth century saw the stupendous development of individualistic 
industrialism. Private and corporate initiative made and controlled wealth-pro- 
ducing machines and methods with little interference. The theory of “hands off ” 
yielded hardly at all to social rights, and the supposition that if everyone tried to 
make money, and to make all the money he could, all would thereby be benefited, 
held the field. Under such a policy, where interference by the state was resented 
as likely to violate individual freedom and curtail profits, it is needless to say that 
the church, as such, was not at all concerned. She cultivated the capitalistic 
virtues of personal honesty, sobriety, obedience, and benevolence and also pre- 
pared souls for the world to come. 

However, the gradual organization of labor to the point where it could success- 
fully demand a larger share of the profits and finally the world-war with its economic 
upheaval and its great surge toward enlarged democracy brought industry as a 
whole face to face with the need for governmental interference and with the 
deeper need of ethical enlightenment and guidance. One cannot undertake to 
assign the motives, whether of fear or of justice, that prompt an unusual open- . 
mindedness on the part of the captains of industry at the present time. Perhaps 
those who are in danger of losing power are more open to counsel than those who 
. are gaining it or have it securely in possession. At any rate the way seems open 
for pressing into industrial process a higher moral standard. The undertaking, 
however, is dangerous both because the religious leader is usually not at home in 
the field of economics and because those who effectively interfere in such conflicts 
may expect to draw fire from both sides. 

If the under dog were always right, or if he surely attained a different nature 
with getting on top, the task of the religious leader would be less complicated- 
If the premises of capitalistic society embodied the most efficient methods for 
developing better and ever better persons, were in fact dedicated to life rather 
than to things, and to service rather than gain, then valiant effort to reconstitute 
the trembling order would be a clear duty. If, on the other hand, the ascendancy 
of labor promised either more wisdom of administration or even more of equity to 
the great masses of people not in the union, the road to advance might be fairly 
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clear. Again, if there were any evidence to show that the pooling of all business 
in one political combine, the state, would spell efficiency, honesty, equity, the 
socialists might become something more than a party of protest. But on the 
whole the conduct of business by politicians has not been of such a character as 
to persuade many people that all business should be administered by them. 

If the facts relative to business were ascertainable and there were any medium 
whereby the facts, properly analyzed and compared, might be given to all the 
people without twist or bias, if, in other words, economic news could be scientifi- 
cally gathered and faithfully published, we might have hope of social control and 
automatic correction in industry. However, because business is regarded as 
essentially a private concern and because profiteering thrives by these secret 
treaties among the shrewd and powerful, and by virtue of the general and enforced 
ignorance of the public, those who seek solutions are usually confined to the 
unscientific area of private opinion, while the opinion makers who handle the so- 
called news of the press are solidly against them with a still greater budget of 
unscientific opinion. 

One result of the lack of scientific and reliable information is that the field 
remains open for dogmatism of the most conflicting sorts. A second result is 
that for very lack of enlightenment there is a constant tendency to resort to force. 
Obviously one of the primary moral problems of industrial reconstruction is com- 
prehensive and widespread information; and it is not too much to say that we 
have now reached the place where confidence can bé restored on no other basis. 
Therefore the first moral duty is that of ascertaining and publishing the facts 
relative to industry, and the second is the promotion of such education as will 
dispose the rank and file of people, whatever their present economic status, to 
understand the facts and willingly to conform their conduct thereto. Needless 
to say such an undertaking belongs in the slow process of education and is the 
only sound form of deliverance from feudal industry to democratic self-direction. 
The ignorant cannot be free. 

The value of Christianity in establishing industrial methods that will make 
for life, more life, and better life for all, depends upon its own deliverance from 
ecclesiasticism, literalism, and fixity in transcendental dogmatism. The immobile - 
and static finalities of ancient theology will not suffice for spiritual leadership 
in a time when the salvation of the world depends not upon the creed of the logi- 
cian or the rhapsody of the mystic but upon enlightened power and purpose to 
bring the whole life of every individual into full service for mankind. 

Modern society has for a long time so stimulated individual acquisitiveness 
as to make any such ethic revolutionary as a method of life. And the state has 
grown to such proportions and, except in war, touches individual consciousness 
so lightly that public service freely rendered has passed out of vogue. Further- 
more the two militant groups in the industrial conflict are so engrossed in their 
own warfare that they are likely to ignore the common good except when it serves 
as a slogan of class strategy. 

Without presuming to “settle the industrial problem” or supposing that any 
fixed solution is possible we shall endeavor in this reading course to review the 
moral aspects of the various programs offered and to present some of the significant 
literature in the field. A comprehensive treatment is out of the question because 
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the literature is so great and because the present production in magazines, pam- 
phlets, and books is so rapid. For the impartial presentation of current issues 
and conflicts in the field we recommend the reading of the Survey concurrently 
with this course. And for a most fundamental and searching essay touching 
the very foundation of this study we recommend the article by Albion W. Small 
in the November issue of the American Journal of Sociology, “Some Structural 
Material for the Idea ‘Democracy.’” 

The reading material for the course will be grouped under four main heads: 
(1) The Growth of Standards; (2) Movements for Industrial Reform; (3) 
Reconstruction Programs; (4) Applied Christianity. 


Required Books for Thie Course 


I. The Growth of Standards: 
Tufts, The Real Business of Living (chaps. i to xxviii inclusive); Tufts, 
The Ethics of Co-operation. 
II. Movements for Industrial Reform: 
Russell, Proposed Roads to Freedom. 
MacDonald, The Socialist Movement. 
Sellars, The Next Step in Democracy. 
Wells, New Worlds for Old. 
III. Reconstruction Programs: 
Weeks, Reconstruction Programs. 
Hobson, National Guilds. 
Whitley Committee, The Industrial Council Plan in Great Britain. 
IV. Applied Christianity: 
Brown, Christianity and Industry. 
Hodgkin (Ed.), Quakerism and Industry (Report of the Woodbrooke 
Conference, April 11 to 14, 1918). 


STUDY I 
Required Books 


Tufts, The Real Business of Living, and The Ethics of Co-operation. 

The reader may feel that we are starting far afield in taking up the primer 
of human industry as reviewed in the early chapters of Professor Tufts’s book. 
But his summary of the inventions prior to that of the steam engine, which has 
made our era so very different, will serve to show that the standards of one age 
may not fully serve a later generation. Throughout the first three chapters it 
may be well to note and list the contrasts between primitive society and the 
industrial order of our own day. The conviction that the differences are not in 
degree alone but in kind, should make for hospitality in entertaining theories 
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which aim at providing a social control adequate for our time. The terse sum- 
mary of the virtues and limitations of clan life should quicken consideration 
of the vast task of achieving in custom and law some similar control for our more 
mobile and individualized society. 

Chapters iv to vii inclusive present the process of social stratification 
with especial attention to the réle of the warrior class. The economic and social 
outcome of war, holding over to our own time, may throw some light on why 
organized labor and the democrats of the world are anti-militaristic. In chapter 
viii, describing the rise of the middle class, one should note the “trust” features 
as well as the fraternal benefits of the craft and merchant guilds. The extension 
of mutuality and the proportionate increase of its tensile strength seems to be 
the moral problem confronting these early industrial groups. 

From chapter x to the end of Part I the analysis of “liberty” and the tracing 
of freedom in evolution constitute a background essential to the study of our 
main theme in Part II, viz., ‘Problems of Co-operation and Right in Business.” 
Here again we must appreciate the fact that only by pursuing the historical 
method can we hope to qualify for making moral judgments on the existing 
industrial order. The manufacturing and capitalistic phases of modern business 
cannot be understood in terms of right or wrong apart from a knowledge of the 
Industrial Revolution by which they came to be what they now are. Those who 
consider the system as purely accidental and arbitrary may be quite as mistaken 
as those who, on the other hand, consider it as the only system that has prevailed 
or can prevail in business affairs. 

On page 183 the three groups and the three practical levels of business ethics 
seem to be a fair statement of the attitudes of the average man. Whether business 
trains in justice as well as in responsibility and order may be an open question. 
The legalistic interpretation of justice and the modern stimulation of acquisitive- 
ness must be taken into account. One feels that the social conception of work, in 
chapter xxii, would, if adopted, go far in securing automatic reform in industry. 
But for lack of idealism and socialized moral purpose we have to consider the 
whole problem of legal control which we find to move from the pole of individual 
freedom and rights toward concern for the public good. This leads to a close 
and discriminating discussion of prices, wages, and competition. 

The second book assigned should be read at one sitting and will serve as a 
philosophic and political summary of the first assignment. The study as a whole 
will be a success if the reader becomes convinced that industrial right and wrong 

are in the making and that the moral codes involved may yet improve. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. In what ways does the removal of industry from the home affect family life ? 

2. By what tests would you judge a wage to be fair or unfair ? 

3. What marks any given form of competition as unfair ? 

4. How would you try to convince the consumer of his social indebtedness ? 
(See pp. 2109 ff.) 

5. Howis it that the factory system has made classes ? 

6. What methods would favor graduation from class consciousness to common 

concern for the welfare of all ? 
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STUDY II 


Required Books 


Movements for Industrial Reform. 
Russell, Proposed Roads to Freedom. 
MacDonald, The Socialist Movement. 
Sellars, The Next Step in Democracy. 
Wells, New Worlds for Old. 


Without attempting to dictate the conclusions to be reached from Study I 
we would probably find general agreement that standards of industrial relationship 
have and must have the mutability of growth, that they are part and parcel of 
social evolution. The appeal therefore to ancient practice or to codes accepted 
to the present time is not conclusive. The idea that the great changes in industry 
are foreseen by any class or group or by government, as representing all the people 
and are accordingly provided for to the end that justice may come to all is also 
untenable. All parties concerned are much more driven and in a large way 
much more helpless than we often think. 

We invent the engines of modern life but are hardly able to predict their 
effect or to control their course. Perhaps, as a rule, we have no principle or set 
of principles known to and accepted by a majority of the people which might 
serve to determine the direction or goal of social control. For the most part we 
are enslaved to the production and acquisition of material wealth. The spiritual 
ends of life and the higher compensations of human existence have played a very 
minor réle in modern industrialism. Factories and commerce and the great cities 
which they have made are dedicated to the production of stuff, its transportation, 
and sale. The enrichment and completeness of life, the release and refinement of 
man’s higher potentialities is by no means the ordinary motto of business man- 
agement or of city building and administration. In other words modern civiliza- 
tion is mammonized and proposes to follow mammon at the cost of constant war- 
fare within industry and of international war whenever necessary. We must 
have things, more things, and more money. We become their slaves, whether as 
administrators or workmen, all of us mistaking the means of life for its end. 
Thinking in terms of industry we may say that what we have made to make and 
distribute things now makes and manages us after the fashion of a great and 
soulless tyrant, a blind unintelligent force, and that the cities which it has created 
for its purposes together with its own methods of maximum production tend 
constantly to eliminate the highest and most distinctive traits of human beings. 

This outcome of human genius and struggle in the field of industry is acknowl- 
edged by all except a very few of the favored and of those who have not been 
compelled to think. The main consideration of the present time is not a debate 
as to whether the present industrial order answers the ends of life but rather the 
more serious question as to whether we know how or knowing how have the 
power to change it for the better. Furthermore, the forces involved being so 
great and powerful, is there not danger that in attempting any radical change 
they may turn in a direction more harmful to life than the one now pursued ? 
In other words, if while being in the hands of the capable the economic machine 
has prostituted and defrauded humanity what will be its likely effect if given 
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into the control of the incapable? Would life contain more of intellect, beauty, 
happiness, and love if a proletariat less capable and more vengeful than the 
present masters should come into full control of industry ? 

However this may be, we face the fact that, owing to some advance in general 
education and to the spread at great cost of idealistic social programs, more 
people than ever before are dissatisfied with the status quo. The inertia of the 
under members of society seems less than has been common since the industrial 
revolution, and the war has heightened their class consciousness irrespective of 
nationality. The nature and proportion of the ideal elements in the great 
awakening are hard to find and measure because of the great variety of the dis- 
contented, because of the play of hatred and vengeance, and because the historic 
premises of such movements are mainly materialistic. Whether it is merely a 
fight for the spoils with the idea that material possessions are the summum bonum 
or whether by and beyond these the release and adequate expression of a higher 
life for all men is sought remains to be seen. 

Coming to the first book to be considered in this field of protest and theoretic 
reconstruction (Russell, Proposed Roads to Freedom) we find that the author, 
however he may have merited governmental restraint, offers us a frank and fine 
humanism in his introduction. He does not attempt to make the theoretical 
cloudland of philosophic anarchism the promised land within humanity’s reach. 
That French syndicalism is a concrete trade expression of such philosophy is 
pointed out, but the hope of abolishing the state is not entertained. The intro- 
duction to the book strikes one as quite worthy of a second reading, both for 
acquaintance with the author and for that wisdom and charity of insight which 
are so much needed in this field of fierce conflict. The presentation and criticism 
of the canonical socialism of Marx with its economic determinism and the specu- 
lation as to the amount of freedom left when the state has become all-powerful 
should engage the attention of the reader as one of the briefest and best treat- 
ments of a ponderous subject. Similarly in chapter ii, with some illuminating 
biographical glimpses into the animosities which so frequently function between 
the radical saviors of society themselves, Russell makes clear to the average 
reader the necessary conflict between anarchism and socialism, and in the third 
chapter, concluding Part I of the book, traces the syndicalist revolt in France. 

Chapter iv should help us to formulate moral attitudes on man’s relation to 
natural resources, on the relation between social utility and reward, and on the 
relation between reward and incentive to work. The whole discussion will help 
to show how far we fail in motivating work by the inner desire to benefit our 
fellow-men. And yet one ventures to believe that the greatest tasks in the 
world and the greatest sacrifices have been so motivated and have depended 
hardly at all on monetary reward. How much of moral education would be neces- 
sary even among the professedly religious people to transform all industry into 
public service in this sense? On page 124 the picture of society’s treatment of 
the criminal is not modern. Chapter vi should be taken up along with the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. The final chapter on the life of creating rather 
than possessing with its fresh interpretation of Christianity forms a fitting con- 
clusion to one of the best books that a minister can take up at the present time if 
he would enlarge and -deepen his social sympathy and qualify as a social engineer. 
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The reader will find in MacDonald’s book, The Socialist Movement, a brisk and 
clear plea for a kind of socialism so defined and so adapted to developmental 
and gradual acceptance as to disarm some of the criticism usually directed against 
the radicals. It would be well to pay attention to “What socialism is not,” 
according to this author, and also to consider its possibilities as a product of 
progress, enlightenment, and prosperity rather than of misery and despair. The 
book possesses an enthusiasm and faith rather distinct from the cynicism of those 
who rest their case wholly on materialism and know of no resources save a full 
stomach. The result to the reader should be a friendly appreciation of the 
socialist vision and some co-ordination of its hopes with the central vision of 
Christianity, the Kingdom of God. 

Sellars’ The Next Step in Democracy is a book which also steers clear of cata- 
strophic change. These writers who describe a certain onwardness of society and 
who know that great movements baffle simple definition and, while in process, 
cannot be fully self-conscious render a great service in stimulating hope and 
indicating the direction of progress. There can be no doubt that modern society 
evolves and improves as it travels in the direction of socialism, that it achieved 
social as distinct from non-social or anti-social ends in the degree in which the 
good of all governs purpose and practice. If, as Proudhon said, “every aspira- 
tion toward the amelioration of society” is to be classified as socialistic, then, I 
suppose, there must be a great host of socialists who have no political identifica- 
tion with the party. According to Sellars those who accept the good of all as 
the avowed end of society are in theory socialists. Put in another way this 
means that “the center of social gravity is human welfare rather than property.” 
No one can say how many business enterprises are operated under this plan, but 
the socialist is sure that private property in land and in wealth-producing resources 
is not favorable to securing and maintaining this center of gravity. His idea is 
that we should pull together in organized capacity for the conquest of nature and 
the general enrichment of life. He abominates rights and privileges which do 
not carry a corresponding social duty. 

The working definition which Sellars gives on page 21 is sufficiently develop- 
mental and general to leave room for a great deal of variety and time for an 
extended growth. He says that “socialism is a democratic movement whose 
purpose is the securing of an economic reorganization of society which will give 
the maximum possible of justice, liberty and efficiency and whose plan is the 
gradual socializing of industry to the degree and extent that seem experimentally 
feasible. Along with this process will take place those political and legal and 
institutional reforms which even individualism is coming to regard as necessary.” 
By this statement socialism is frankly regarded as opportunistic and therefore, in 
respect to program, obligated to create and use the psychology favorable to its 
progress. More specifically it aims to reduce the disorder of the market, to 
lessen waste, to eliminate anti-social competition and unmerited poverty, to tap 
new energies, to cause labor-saving devices to save labor and to secure a fair 
degree of leisure, a better distribution of human costs, and a more healthy, moral, 
and progressive society. 

As to rewards sufficient to enlist creative and organizing ability, it presup- 
poses the sufficiency of rewards cleansed of all predation and denies that the 
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outcome of its plan would be a dead level of mediocrity. Creative art, literature, 
and science have never been the product of the rich (although they may have been 
patrons thereof at will), but on the other hand these essentials of human progress 
have come from those whose business in life was not getting, but doing and giving, 
and who from the point of view of private property went quite unrewarded. Of 
course a great change in estimates is presupposed, namely, that from the mone- 
tary valuation of life to its valuation in terms of service. At this point one can 
only say that if society comes to have a will for these things, these things will be, 
and the impalpable rewards which function in all the really great things of life 
will become a general and controlling sentiment. This is a matter of faith, a 
matter for religion in its broadest sense to foster and realize. The gross and 
garish standards so often set by wealth and admired and feebly imitated by the 
populace must give way to standards based on service rather than on things as 
the measure of life. Such an ideal is the ideal of Jesus. It need hardly be 
pointed out that general adherence to such an ideal is practically equivalent to 
the successful evangelization of the world and that not in terms of geography 
alone but in terms also of the whole range of human interest: the world of indus- 
try, the world of trade and finance, the world of government, the world of educa- 
tion, and every other sphere of human concern. The question is whether human- 
ity’s will to perfect itself can be made the possession of all; whether we can 
discover, sort, refine, inspire, and use every ability to that sacred end. It is 
perhaps because of this far-off, idealistic goal, cherished by both Christianity and 
socialism, that the practical man of affairs is simply unable to follow. He cannot 
translate Christianity into the present industrial system and therefore makes but 
a small personal and professional use of it, while at the same time the lack of it 
in general use by the socialists themselves forbids that he should intrust to them, 
on the basis of any superior ability or morality, those concerns which he is try- 
ing to manage. 

You will find the book by H. G. Wells, New Worlds for Old, following the same 
clue for the great reorganization but written in more militant style. Of course 
it is very readable, brilliant, trenchant. It is the plea of the advocate, the moral 
enthusiast in full reaction against a mismanaged world, and has the elevation 
and outlook of the corner soap-box which is hardly permitted in the United States 
but is still used as an oral and literary vehicle in Great Britain. One does not 
mean that Mr. Wells does not discriminate or is in apoplectic anger or wears out 
the high string of his instrument or of our nervous fabric. He is altogether too 
great an artist for that, as you will learn at the outset on page 9, where you can 
agree that in the long run we have made some gain over instinctive cruelty, 
gibbets, and famine. He is for what is modern but not for the status quo, and 
thinks that our prodigious efforts should come under some comprehensive social 
design. The making of cheap cotton and tennis balls does not seem to him as 
important as the making of fine human lives. He seeks to change an idea, the 
idea of ownership, and so to modify it that it will cease to obstruct the rational 
development of life. Granted that the idea has functioned in a stage of social 
evolution now closing, it is nevertheless regarded as a barrier to further progress. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Wells undertakes as his first generalization the 
social subordination of traditional parental “‘rights.” On pages 52 ff., as well as 
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throughout chapter iv, he makes out a good case for a degree of social interfer- 
ence toward which all child-welfare legislation has now for some years tended. 
His plain writing about the home as it now exists under industrial individualism 
is wholesome reading for those who at the same time praise and crucify it and 
may allay the nervous chill which agitates the pillars of a perfect domestic society, 
whenever the word “socialism” is spoken. At the present time when vague and 
extreme delusions involving the nationalization of women are laid at the door of 
socialism it would be well if the thoroughly wholesome possibilities promised by 
greater community interest in the home could get fair consideration. That 
security, religion, material fidelity, and the better nurture and training of children 
would follow from Mr. Wells’s plan seems altogether probable. In fact in the 
United States under our juvenile court laws, compulsory education, mothers’ 
pensions, and infant-welfare work we are approaching in legal and philanthropic 
fashion the very position taken by the author. On the other hand in economic 
and industrial capacity we probably have the home less in view than is the case 
with our British friends. 

The second main generalization (p. 86) has the force of being in the right 
position, which is one subsequent to the discussion of the community’s interest in 
children. However, being the socialist’s attitude on the ownership of things it is 
usually the storm center of the whole dispute. As here stated and elaborated it 
will be seen that the legitimate and desirable possessions left to the individual 
are not negligible, and that the cares and curses of excess and debatable wealth 
are, as the socialist thinks, sublimated or lost in collective ownership. 

It is quite obvious that unless there can be a general change from the spirit 
of gain to the spirit of service, human existence even under the plan will remain 
but “‘a mere tantalizing imitation of what it might be.”” Mr. Wells thinks that 
people generally desire to shake off the spirit of gain for that of service, but that 
they cannot do so under the present system. His compliments to self-interest 
are expressed as follows: “‘Self-interest never took a man or a community to any 
other end than damnation.” His testimony to socialism as having religious 
value (p. 134) and his claim that it need not be anti-Christian as in the conti- 
nental type, merit respect. His answers to the objections that socialism would 
butcher thrift, corrupt the public, destroy freedom, produce low-level monotony, 
interfere with the survival of the fittest, run counter to human nature, etc., con- 
sist of an attempt to turn the tables. Whether or not he succeeds in so’ doing 
the reader must judge. His criticism of Marx is quite in line with that of all 
those who have rejected the doctrine of a full belly as covering the sum total of 
life. Space does not permit comment on administrative and constructive social- 
ism, but without further remarks the book should serve to strengthen faith in 
the collective good will of man and to indicate the main direction of the long, 
long road ahead. 

Questions for Discussion 
. How would you go about a fair discussion of constructive socialism ? 
- In what respects is socialism compatible with Christianity ? 
. In what respects is it incompatible with Christianity ? 
. What are the educational implications of “equality of opportunity ?” 
. What personal virtues are stimulated by private property ? 
. What do you regard as the reasonable rights of all children ? 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


HOW HE THOUGHT, LIVED, WORKED, AND 
ACHIEVED 


By ERNEST D. BURTON 


19. BEGINNINGS OF A JOURNEY THROUGH PEREA 
LUKE 9:51—10: 24 

Mark’s story of Jesus’ work in Galilee ends with his ninth chapter. At this 
point Luke gives us nearly nine chapters of valuable information before he, with 
Mark, records the return of Jesus to Jerusalem. These chapters, with the possible 
addition of Luke 19:1-28, probably formed a gospel of themselves, one of the 
“many” spoken of in Luke’s preface. We have reason to be very grateful that 
Luke incorporated it in his book. The plan of this “gospel” is rather obscure, 
but the contents are very valuable. Occasionally it duplicates Mark, but most 
of it is quite distinct from Mark. Some portions of this interesting book we 
shall now study, generally omitting the parts resembling Mark. 

Read Luke 9:51-56. What is the fundamental difference between the 
spirit of James and John as seen in their proposal and that of Jesus as you have 
observed in our study of him thus far? 

Read Luke 9:57-62. In the case of each of these three men there was 
evidently an attitude which Jesus saw or suspected would prevent his being a 
real disciple. What was it in each case, and why did it interfere with discipleship ? 
Read again Mark 8:34. Was Jesus’ demand an arrogant or unreasonable one? 
If not, why not ? 

Read Luke 10:1-16. Recall that on a previous occasion Jesus is said to 
have sent out the Twelve (Mark 6:7-12) with instructions quite similar to those 
which he now gives to the Seventy. What was the purpose of these evangelistic 
missions? What does the fact that Jesus sent out this large company indicate 
as to his desire to bring his message to the people ? 

Read Luke 10:13-16. In these verses Jesus implies that the greater light 
one has the greater the condemnation for rejecting it. Is this a principle of 
universal application? Does it apply to individuals only or to cities and to 
nations? Can you think of any illustrations in history of a nation suffering for 
its wrong attitude toward truth? Verse 16 states a very important principle. 
Is it that he who rejects a messenger who brings proper credentials rejects the 
sender, or that he whe rejects a true message rejects the God of truth? If the 
former, what did Jesus regard as the credentials by which they should have 
recognized him as a messenger of God ? 

Read Luke 10:17-24. Are verses 18, 19 to be taken literally or figuratively ? 
Two thoughts stand out clearly and strongly in verses 21-24: (1) humility and 
teachableness rather than learning, the condition of receiving truth (vs. 21); 
(2) the unique value of the revelation of God that comes through the Son (vss. 
22-24). Do you think that Jesus was including himself under the term “babes” 
in verse 21 as one who without the learning of the schools of the scribes had come 
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to see and know the truth, or was he thinking only of other people? How did 
Jesus gain knowledge of the truth? See Matt. 10:29. What was the greatest 
obstacle to acceptance of himself and his message that Jesus encountered ? 

Suggestions for further study: 1. Where was Samaria? Who were the Samari- 
tans (Luke 9:52) and what was their relation to the Jews? 2. Where were the 
cities of Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum in which Jesus is said to have done 
mighty works, and in which of them do the Gospels contain a record of Jesus 
ben, worked? 3. How does the principle of Luke 10:16 apply in modern 
times 


20. TEACHINGS ABOUT THE SUPREME GOOD. LUKE 10:25—11:13 

It is not always possible in this part of Luke’s Gospel to discover the principle 
of arrangement, but these verses seem to gather around the thought of what is 
most important in life. 

Read Luke 10:25-37, commonly called the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
Of the two great commandments which the scribe quotes, which does the story 
of the Good Samaritan explain? What is the significance of the fact that Jesus, 
in effect asked to explain what is most fundamental in religion, first approves the 
answer of the scribe which reduces this to love to God and man, and then, when 
asked for an explanation of the latter of these, puts the emphasis on kindness to 
a fellow human being in distress? Why does he choose a priest and a Levite to 
illustrate the neglect of the unfortunate traveler, and a Samaritan as the person 
who helped him? In whom or in what does Jesus find the real values of the 
world? Who would Jesus say keeps law most truly, a minister of religion who 
does all his religious duties perfectly, but who is indifferent to the suffering of his 
fellow-men, or a heretic, or a heathen who loves his fellow-men ? 

Read Luke 10:38-42. Does the teaching of this story seem to be the 
opposite of that of verses 25-37? Does this story mean that the physical needs 
of life are not real ones, that right ideas are all that is necessary, or is it rather a 
gentle rebuke of one who was inclined to overemphasize the importance of physical 
comforts ? 

Read Luke 11:1-13. One’s prayers, not formal, but real, are an index of one’s 
estimate of values. Notice then the emphasis of the prayer of Jesus. What 
object of desire is put into the foreground (vs. 2)? Whom and how many would 
the granting of this petition affect? How would it affect them? Whose need 
and what kind does verse 3 recognize? For what kind of good does verse 4 ask, 
and for whom? Is the prayer one-sided or many-sided? In the light of it, 
what do you judge Jesus regarded as really important? One’s prayers will be 
determined by what kind of God we think that we are praying to. Read verses 
5-13 again and consider what kind of a being Jesus believed God to be. 

Suggestions for further study: 1. Tell the story of Jesus’ conversation with 
the lawyer, and the parable of the Good Samaritan in modern terms, drawing the 
illustrations from present-day conditions. 2. Re-read Matt. 5:5-15 and Luke 
11:1-13 and state what Jesus believed about prayer. In view of Jesus’ idea of 
God what would he say God would do if his children asked for things not best for 
them, like a child asking his father for a scorpion or poison ? 

21. JESUS’ CRITICISM OF THE PHARISEES. LUKE 11:37-54 


We pass over Luke 11: 14-36 because we have already studied similar passages 
in Mark. Read Luke 11:37-44 and notice that Jesus’ criticism of the Pharisees 
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is not for having done things that were wrong, but for a false estimate of relative 
values, for counting small things great, and great things small. Notice also what 
kind of things they were that Jesus counted great and what he counted small. 

Read Luke 11:45-54, and notice of just what Jesus accuses the scribes in 
verses 46 and 52. Could the scribes have said these things of Jesus? Why not? 
Verses 47 and 48 are obscure. They seem to mean that in the very act of honoring 
the prophets whom their fathers rejected they both condemn the act of their 
fathers and confess their relationship to them; they ought therefore to be on 
their guard against repeating the fault of their fathers, yet were not so. Does 
the principle of verses 50 and 51 seem to be unjust? Yet is not this the way that 
things actually happen in national history? Is not the effect of an evil course of 
action cumulative, until there comes a time when disastrous consequences of 
wrongdoing of many generations fall upon the last of them? Does recent history 
illustrate this ? 


22. TEACHING ABOUT FEARING AND TRUSTING GOD. LUKE 12:1-34 


This is one of the great passages of the Gospels. It deserves very thoughtful 
reading. Its central thought is the safety of trust in God, but with this is asso- 
ciated in vérses 1-3 the thought that one cannot have two faiths, one that he 
actually holds, and the other that he professes. In verses 4-12 the two ideas of 
fear and trust are alternatively emphasized, combining in the thought that if we 
trust in God we have no one to fear. Verses 13-21 set forth the folly of the man 
who counts material things as the highest good and trusts in them. Verses 22-34 
find in God’s care of the flowers and the birds a great lesson of faith in God for men, 


and illustrate how Jesus reached his own religious convictions from a study of 
the world. Read each of these passages just named and state for yourself the 
teaching; and think of the kind of life Jesus was seeking by these words to persuade 
people to live. Mark the passage, especially verses 6, 7, 22-34, to read again and 
again. 


Suggestions for further study: Recall what we have been studying, both lately 
and earlier, and try to decide which of these three theories of life Jesus would have 
approved: (1) The supreme good of life is to be well fed and comfortable; ideas 
and ideals are of no consequence. Live while you live. (2) Physical things are of 
no consequence; the important thing is to hold right opinions and to attend to 
one’s religious duties. Do not bother about physical needs, your own or others’. 
(3) Physical needs are real. ‘Your father knoweth that ye have need of these 
things.” But the physical needs are not supreme. Man is more than his body, 
more than an individual. He alone lives rightly who, taking account of all his 
needs and of his neighbors’, lives for the common welfare. 


23. CONCERNING WATCHFULNESS AND FAITHFULNESS. LUKE 12:35-53 


To the teachings about trust in verses 22-34 Luke adds three passages that 
have an element of warning in them. Read Luke 12:35-40 and notice that 
trust in God does not exclude the necessity of being prepared for what may happen. 
Verse 40 applies this general teaching to readiness for the coming of the Son of Man 
in judgment. Read verses 41-48 and notice that the kind of watchfulness 
that Jesus enjoins is not idle sitting at the window, but faithful attention to one’s 
tasks, 
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Read Luke 12:49-53, noticing that here Jesus warns his disciples against 
expecting that the path of duty will be always smooth and peaceful. He knew 
that he who would be faithful would often have to stand alone. 


24, THE DUTY OF INTERPRETING THE TIMES. LUKE 12:54—13:9 


This is one of the few passages in which Jesus touches on political conditions 
and is of peculiar interest to us today when so many of our most difficult moral 
problems have a national or political aspect. Read Luke 12:54-56 and notice 
that Jesus distinctly teaches the duty of understanding the meaning of what is 
going on about us. 

Read verses 57-59 and notice that, taken in their connection, the passage, 
though expressed in the language of a village or city court, evidently refers to the 
dangers which threatened the nation and warns the hearers of Jesus that if they 
did not set matters right they would have an account to settle. Recall Luke 
11:49-51. 

Read Luke 13:1-5, noticing that Pilate was the Roman governor, not of 
Galilee, but of Judea, and that the Galileans whom he put to death had been 
visitors in Jerusalem, who were making trouble there, probably Zealots who were 
stirring up sedition against the Roman government. Jesus points out that there ~ 
are evils in the life of the nation which if not corrected will bring them all to 
destruction. 

Read Luke 13:6-9 and notice that again Jesus points out that the only escape — 
from destruction is in repentence, a change of moral attitude. 

Suggestions for further study: 1. Is there a life of a nation which is something 
additional to the life of any member of it, yet comparable to the life of an individual ? 
Do nations come into being, grow, feel dangers, avoid them or succumb to them, 
and sometimes die? 2. What were the evils that threatened the life of the 
Jewish nation in Jesus’ day? Did the nation avoid them or go down under them ? 


3. What are some of the greatest dangers that threaten the life of our nation today ? 
4. How can we avoid them? Whose business is it ? 


25. VARIOUS TEACHINGS ON THE WAY TO JERUSALEM. LUKE 13:10—14:35 


Luke, chapters 13 and 14, presents various subjects which we can best study by 
regrouping. Read Luke 13:10-17 and 14:1-6, and recall our previous study of 
Jesus’ teaching about the Sabbath in Mark 2:24-28 and 3:1-17. The argument 
of Jesus, several times repeated in the Gospels, that man ought to be at least as 
merciful to men in distress on the Sabbath day as they were to their domestic 
beasts, evidently made a great impression on the Gospel writers. 

Read Luke 13:18-21 and notice that both these parables emphasize the 
growth of the Kingdom from small beginnings to great results, while the second 
also implies that the process will be one of gradual permeation. Then read 
Luke 13: 22-30 and observe that a different aspect of the Kingdom is emphasized, 
namely the fact that while it is open to all to share in the Kingdom, one may too 
long refuse to enter and find it impossible to do so. Read also 13:31-35, and 
notice a similar thought in respect to the nation, or the leaders of it, whose rejec- 
tion of him Jesus by this time clearly foresaw. Read also 14:15-24, observing 
that here also the Kingdom of God is the subject of discourse, and Jesus indi- 
cates that many of those who had the first opportunity to enter the Kingdom 
would refuse, and then many others would have the opportunity. 
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If by the Kingdom of God Jesus meant that type of human society which 
was in accordance with God’s will, men working together to accomplish that will, 
do these passages show that he looked for the complete triumph of the Kingdom ? 
Did he at the same time perceive that it would not come about easily or without 
hindrance, and that many who might be expected to welcome it would reject it ? 
How did he arrive at these convictions ? 

There remain now in chapter 14 three short passages which seem to have no 
obvious relation to the idea of the Kingdom. Read 14:7-11, the teaching of 
which is clearly summed up in verse 11. 

Read verses 12-14 and consider whether in this rule of hospitality there is 
involved a broad general principle respecting men’s treatment of their fellow-men. 
If so, what is it ? 

Read verses 25-33, which discuss what it costs to be a disciple of Jesus, and 
the wisdom of counting the cost at the outset. Is verse 26 to be taken literally, 
or as a forcible statement of the necessity of making discipleship to Jesus the 
supreme thing in life? What does the word “disciple” mean? What is it to bea 
disciple of Jesus? Can he be called such who serves humanity in the spirit of 
Jesus? 

Suggestions for further study: 1. Just what was Jesus’ thought about the 
Kingdom of God—what it was, how it was to come, suddenly or gradually; 
whether it would encounter obstacles; the certainty of its coming? 2. Jesus’ 


ideal of human society; what would be the effect of applying to all human relations 
the principle that is implied in Luke 14: 7-14? 


26. JESUS’ TEACHING CONCERNING THE RESCUE OF THE LOST 
AND THE FORGIVENESS OF SINNERS 
LUKE, CHAPTER 15; 18:9-14; 19:1-10 

Perhaps no single passage that has come down to us is familiar to more people 
or more esteemed than the three parables of chapter 15, especially the last one 
commonly called the Prodigal Son. These parables, like other notable sayings 
of Jesus, were spoken in explanation of his conduct and in answer to criticism. 
Conduct came first, explanation afterward. 

Read Luke 15:1-7 and notice that the lost sheep undoubtedly represents any 
human being who has gone astray, lost his way in life. The purpose of the parable, 
as shown most clearly in verse 7, is to show how strongly God desires that the 
wanderer shall return, the sinner repent. Was this the way the religious teachers 
of Jesus’ day thought of God? See verses 1 and 2. 

Read Luke 15:8—10, which emphasizes by repetition and the use of a different 
illustration the same idea that is expressed in the previous one. 

Read Luke 15:11-24, bearing in mind that the central purpose is to express 
Jesus’ idea of God’s attitude toward men who have gone wrong, but who see 
their wrong and wish to come back. What does the parable show to have been 
Jesus’ idea of repentance? Is it grief that leaves a man where he was, or a change 
of mind that sends a man back to God? What does the degradation to which the 
Son had sunk before he returned suggest as to whether Jesus thought that any 
man could sin so deeply that God would not receive him if he wished to return? 
Is God’s forgiveness as here represented by Jesus a mere remission of penalty, 
or a restoration to the loving favor of God? 
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Read Luke 15:25-32. In view of verses 1 and 2, which indicate that the 
occasion of this parable was the Pharisee’s criticism of Jesus for receiving sinners 
and eating with them, whom does the elder brother probably represent ? What 
is wrong about the attitude of the elder brother? How does the answer of Jesus 
emphasize Jesus’ idea of God’s attitude toward repentant sinners ? 

Turn forward and read Luke 18:9~-14 on the prayer of the Pharisee and the 
publican. Here too we have Jesus’ thought of how God looks at men. With 
whom is God most pleased, the man who is scrupulously correct in all outward 
matters and proud of it, or the man who knows that he is wrong and admits it ? 
Read also Luke 19:1-10. Is verse 8, like the Pharisee’s prayer, a boast of what 
he has done or a statement of the practice he has recently adopted or proposes to 
follow in the future? Jesus’ answer will suggest which it was. On what is 
Jesus’ judgment of Zaccheus based, past deeds or present character? Does 
Zaccheus recognize that a new purpose involves correcting past wrongs ? 

Suggestions for further study: 1. The passages we have been studying imply 
that Jesus believed that God is more concerned with a man’s present attitude than 
with his past record, though present attitude may involve correcting past wrongs. 
Does it not further imply that God’s attitude toward him is determined by his 
present condition of mind? Is this a higher or lower conception of God than 
that which makes him a judge who pronounces sentence on the basis of past deeds 
only? Which expresses a higher regard for righteousness, strict judgment on the 
basis of past record or the welcoming of the repentant sinner? Which shows a 
deeper concern for men? 2. Does human experience justify Jesus’ thought on 
this matter? Can a man who has gone far wrong really repent and thereafter 
live an upright life, and does such a man gain the consciousness of God’s approval ? 


27. THE GOSPEL OF MERCY. LUKE 16:19—17:4 

Passing over the obscure parable of the Unjust Steward, Luke 16:1-13, and 
the collection of short sayings in 16:14-18, read Luke 16:19-31. Judging from 
the character of Jesus’ parables in general, do you think that the meaning of 
this one is to be found by pressing each detail, or in the broad impression of the 
parable as a whole? Does it teach that the poor in this world lie in Abraham’s 
bosom in the next, or that God utterly condemns the man who, living himself in 
comfort or luxury, is indifferent to the suffering of his fellow-men? Consider 
again, as has been repeatedly suggested, what idea of God is implied, and what 
conception of the real values of the world, as lying in men or in things, is suggested. 

Read 17:1-4, a brief but significant passage. Could this teaching have come 
from one who regarded institutions or laws as more important than people, or 
judgment of them properly based on their past record rather than their present 
attitudes ? 


28. THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND THE SON OF 
MAN. LUKE 17:20-37 


. In this passage the writer seems to have gathered together various sayings 
about the coming of the Kingdom and of the Son of Man. Read 17:20, 21 and 
notice the remarkable saying “The Kingdom of God is within you,” or “among 
you,” recalling also the parable of the Leaven, with its suggestion of a force 
working silently and gradually. Then read verses 22-24 that these are a warning 
against the idea that the Son of Man will come obscurely, where only a few will 
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know of it. Then read verses 26-37, which speak of the coming of the Son of 
Man as sudden and unexpected. It is difficult to determine from the Gospels 
just what Jesus predicted about the future. But while these three sayings were 
very likely not originally spoken together, it is quite possible to find in each a 
thought that may well be from Jesus. The first one emphasized the presence in 
the world, and the pervasive working, of the force that is to transform the world. 
The second affirms the openness, and the third the suddenness of the judgments 
of God on evil; for with the coming of the Son of Man Jesus seems always to 
associate the idea of judgment. We have but to recall the history of Israel, or of 
the church, or of recent events to see the truth of all these statements. The 
history of the world is neither wholly one of gradual transformation nor wholly 
one of sudden and startling catastrophes, but partly of one and partly of the 
other. 

Luke 18: 1-8 is associated with the previous passage by the question of verse 8. 
To the thought that the coming of the Son of Man will be sudden and unexpected 
it adds the exhortation to those who are afflicted and commit their case to God in 
prayer and wait in faith. 


Suggestions for further study: Like the Gospel of Luke and that of Matthew, 
the little Gospel that Luke is using here has much to say about the Kingdom of 
God. Recall the passages studied under section 25, and in their light and that of 
those just considered express Jesus’ thought on these questions: What did he 
mean by the Kingdom of God? Did he think that it was already in existence, 
or still to be set up? Did he believe that it had reached its perfection or was 
still in process? Did he believe that it would come without hindrance or that it 
would eventually triumph over obstacles ? 


29. MARK’S ACCOUNT OF JESUS’ LAST JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM 
MARK, CHAP. 10 


Having now reached the point in Luke’s narrative where he resumes that of 
Mark, we turn back to Mark and study his tenth chapter, in which he records 
Jesus’ last journey to Jerusalem. There is no special unity of thought, each 
incident having a subject of its own. 

Read Mark 10:1-12. The question which the Pharisees asked was one of 
those in which the scribes themselves were divided, some holding that a man 
might divorce his wife for any cause, others that he ought not to divorce her 
unless she had committed adultery. Notice that Jesus does not accept the law 
of Moses as final authority on the matter, but finds in the very fact that God made 
man of two sexes with all that this fact involved a reason why every marriage 
should be permanent. Is it characteristic of Jesus thus to base his judgment on 
ultimate facts? How is it with his saying about fasting and unclean food ? 

Read Mark 10:13-16. There are five things that in general characterize 
little children: their innocence, their unformed characters, their open-mindedness, 
their dependence, and the fact that in them lie the possibilities of the future. 
Which of these characteristics led Jesus to say that to such “belongeth the King- 
dom of God”? Which had he in mind in saying, “Whosoever shall not receive 
the Kingdom as a child, he shall in no wise enter therein” ? , 
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Read Mark 10:17-22. This young man wanted to talk about saving himself 
in the world to come. Does Jesus say that he can be saved by keeping the com- 
mandments that he quotes, or does he imply the contrary? Is verse 22 a state- 
ment of the price at which eternal life can be bought or an endeavor to force the 
young man out of his attitude of concern for himself into thought for others? 
Does Jesus believe that man’s supreme concern should be to procure future 
salvation for himself, or that he is saved in self-forgetful service of others? Was 
Jesus an otherworldly man in the sense that he thought that this world was of no 
consequence, or that he belittled its importance ? 

Read Mark 10:23-31 and consider: (1) What it is to enter the Kingdom of 
God. Is it to attain individual blessedness or to have part in that order of things 
in which men live according to God’s will? If the latter, what is the governing 
principle of such an order of things? (2) Why riches are an obstacle to partici- 
pation in such an order of things. Do they tend to make men contented with 
things as they are? Compare verse 15, Jesus’ demand of the rich young man, 
verse 21, and Matt. 5:3. (3) In what sense one must leave all if he is to share 
fully in the Kingdom, as verses 28-30 suggest (compare Luke 14:25-27). Does 
this imply that one is to become indifferent to one’s family or detach one’s self 
from human affairs, or that one must merge all lesser interests in the interest of 
the Kingdom, the welfare of all? 

Read Mark 10:32-34 and notice that as in Mark 8:31-37 Jesus associates 
with the prediction of his death the idea that his disciples must live on the same 
principles, so here he follows a statement of the all-inclusive demand of discipleship 
_ by a fresh announcement of his death. 

Read Mark 10:35-40. Notice how the disciples clung to the idea that 
greatness consists in ruling and that Jesus was going to establish a régime in 
which they might have places of power and glory, while Jesus saw clearly that 
he was to achieve his ambition through suffering and that the disciples must 
share that suffering with him. Read Mark 10:41-44 and observe carefully what, 
in Jesus’ thought, was the basis of true greatness. Finally read the great saying 
of verse 45 and notice that what Jesus here says of himself he gives as a reason 
for the kind of life that he asks his disciples to live, implying that as he lived 
they ought to live. 

Suggestions for further study: 1. Does Jesus teach principles or promulgate 
rules? 2. In his teaching about marriage and divorce did he mean to lay down a 
tule to be enforced, by a court, or to state a fundamental principle? Would 
this principle permit marriage to be entered into with the thought that if it did 
not work it could be dissolved? 3. Would it demand that a wife should remain 
with a husband under all possible circumstances? What was Jesus’ ultimate 
test of right conduct, its conformity to some rule or its conduciveness to human 
welfare? 4. Does Jesus set one standard of life for himself and another for his 
disciples or does he ask them to live on the same principle that he lived? Is 
this what discipleship means? 5. Is Jesus’ way of living practicable for men in 
general or is it possible fora few only? 6. If men generally lived on the principles 
stated by Jesus in Mark 10:45 what would be the effect on human society? In 
that case would men actually have to die as he did? Why did adherence to 
this principle in his case bring him to his death ? 
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THE WEEK OF TRIUMPH AND OF SUFFERING 


30. THE AUTHORITY OF JESUS ASSERTED AND DENIED IN 
JERUSALEM. MARK 11:1-33 


Read Mark 11:1-11, and picture the scene to yourself. The Mount of 
Olives is east of Jerusalem and separated from it by a deep valley. Bethany 
was a village on the eastern slope of the mountain, and Bethphage was doubt- 
less near it. The road which was followed was probably not over the top of 
the hill, but the one that bends to the south around the hill and from which the 
city comes in sight about halfway from Bethany to the eastern gate of the city. 

Notice that Jesus planned this entrance into the city sending, probably 
to people whom he knew, to borrow the colt for the purpose. If he did not tell 
the people what to shout, or perhaps expect them to shout anything, the record 
at least says nothing of any effort on his part to silence or check them. Why 
did he pursue so different a course on this occasion from that which he had fol- 
lowed previously (Mark 8:30; 9:9) ? 

It is clear on the one hand that Jesus did not believe himself to be the Messiah 
in the sense in which many of the people were looking for the Messiah, and that, 
perhaps for this reason, he for a long time forbade his disciples to announce him 
as the Messiah. Now, however, he permits himself without protest to be ad- 
dressed in language that suggests that he is the Messiah. Is it possible that 
facing the probability of his early death (see Mark 10:32-34) he felt that despite 
the risk of being misunderstood he must let it be known that he claimed to be 
the Messiah ? 

[Luke 19:37-44 contains some interesting additions to Mark’s story, sug- 
gesting that besides Mark he had another account of the event.] 

Read Mark 11:12-14. This story has troubled many readers of the Gospels, 
especially because it seems to represent Jesus as destroying by his word an in- 
animate object of value because it had no fruit out of season. Read as a parable 
referring to the Jewish nation, however, it is full of significance. Because on 
the fig tree the fruit usually comes before the leaves, a tree having leaves but 
no fruit symbolizes a nation loud in professions but lacking in corresponding 
deeds. This is just what Jesus said was true of the Jewish nation quoting the 
words of Isaiah: “This people honoreth me with their lips, but their heart is 
far from me” (Mark 7:6). On such a nation the curse of those that say but 
do not is sure to fall. Compare Matt. 7:26, 27. In the Gospel of Luke (13:6-9) 
there is a parable of An Unfruitful Fig Tree, evidently taken from that Gospel 
which Mark did not have. Is it on the whole more likely that the story in Mark 
was originally such a parable, turned into an incident, than that Jesus actually 
blighted a fig tree by his word? If so, does this at all diminish the solemnity 
of the warning—appropriate to individuals and nations—against regarding loud 
profession as a substitute for good deeds ? 

Read Mark 11:15-19. There are two words for “temple” in the Gospels. 
One refers to the whole area on which the temple buildings stood—a great rec- 
tangle some 600 feet each way, surrounded by colonnades and most of it open 
to the sky. The other denotes the sanctuary proper—the place where the sac- 
rifices were offered. It is the former that is here called the temple. The traffic 
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in sheep, oxen, etc., was doubtless carried on in the great open paved Court of 
the Gentiles, so called because Gentiles were admitted to it, but could not go 
farther. The Jews coming from a distance had to have some place where they 
could buy animals for sacrifice and exchange their foreign money for the money 
in which the temple tax was required to be paid. Jesus’ objection to this business 
was to its being carried on where it prevented many from gaining the benefit 
of the temple as a place of prayer and worship. Was it for the temple or for 
people that he was jealous? How does his attitude in this matter compare 
with his attitude on the Sabbath? Is he in both cases concerned for the welfare 
of men? In which does he in this case seem to be most interested, that the 
sacrifices should be offered or that men should have the opportunity to pray ? 
Who were the people whose privilege of prayer he was defending, Jews or 
Gentiles ? 

Read Mark 11:20-25. Recall what was said about the story of the fig tree. 
The lesson of faith which is here associated with it seems to be related to the 
withering of the fig tree, only in case the fig tree is thought of as a symbol of the 
Jewish nation, which by the time the Gospel was written seemed to many Chris- 
tians a great obstacle to the progress of Christianity. The suggestion is that 
as the fig tree is destroyed for its unfruitfulness, and so taken out of the way, 
so any obstacle, though it be as a mountain for height, will be removed if we but 
have faith in God. To this there is added in vss. 24, 25 the lesson of forgiveness, 
perhaps as a warning against praying for the removal of our enemies in a spirit 
of vindictiveness. Is the value of this teaching about prayer dependent on 
its association with the incident of the fig tree? Does it gain added significance 
from that connection ? 

Read Mark 11:27-33. Recall the evidence of the Gospels that the scribes 
and Jewish leaders generally laid great stress on the matter of authority. They 
were inclined to decide whether to accept a message by considering not the message 
itself, but some external things that came with it, such, for example, as signs 
from heaven. On a previous occasion (Mark 8:11, 12) Jesus refused to give 
such a sign. On this occasion, instead of answering their question about his 
authority, he asked them a question about John the Baptist. This question 
silenced them. Did it also in reality answer their question? Did John substan- 
tiate his message by signs? See John 10:41. If not, what proved his authority ? 
How does Jesus imply that men are to know what to accept as true and authori- 
tative? See also Mark 7:18 and recall our discussion of it. 


Suggestions for further study: 1. If in the view of Jesus the ideas of the Messiah 
as held by the people of his day were none of them wholly right, and none of 
them wholly wrong, and if he felt it to be his task and duty to do some things 
that were expected of the Messiah, and not to do others, what attitude could he 
consistently take toward these ideas? Could he say at the beginning, “I am 
the Messiah”? Could he say at the end, “I am not the Messiah”? What 
course did he pursue? 2. In driving the traders out of the temple did Jesus 
imply that certain places are intrinsically holy, or that human welfare is sacred ? 
Did he imply that because human welfare is sacred some places ought to be kept 
sacred to certain uses? Would he approve of using a church to shelter the home- 
less in time of flood or storm ? 
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31. THREE PARABLES OF WARNING TO THE JEWISH LEADERS. 
MATT. 21:28—22:14 


At this point in Mark’s narrative he inserts only one parable, 2:1-12. 
Matthew, however, has three, and it seems best to include all of them in our 
study. 

Read Matt. 21:28-32. It is very clear that Jesus by this parable means - 
to contrast the treatment which John and his message had received from the 
leaders of the Jewish nation with the attitude of those whom they regarded as 
irreligious. Which of these does he approve? Might he have said the same 
about their treatment of himself and his message? Which did Jesus regard as 
most important, assent to the truth of a message or conduct according to it? 

Read Matt. 21:33-46. This parable is clearly like the preceding one, a 
parable of the Jewish nation, but instead of dealing with the conduct of different 
parties in the nation it epitomizes the history of the nation as a whole. The use 
of a vineyard as an illustration of the nation is found in the Old Testament, indeed 
the language of vs. 33 is so largely taken from Isa. 5:1, 2 that a reader familiar 
with the Old Testament would at once be reminded of that passage. . Notice 
especially the language of verses 41 and 43. Would this suggest that God would 
go on sending prophets and warnings, or that the nation was now having—or 
had had—its last opportunity ? Verses 43 and 45 are not in Mark’sreport. What 
does the addition of them by Matthew show as to how he understood the parable ? 

Read Matt. 22:1-10. This third parable also clearly deals with the na- 
tion. Though employing a different illustration from the preceding one, like 
it, it emphasized the nation’s repeated rejection of opportunity. What does 
it suggest as the reason for such rejection? Does it as clearly refer to the whole 
nation as the preceding, or emphasize rather individual responsibility ? 

Read Matt. 22:11-14. This is a sort of appendix to the main parable but 
connected with it in the fact that while the main parable points out the danger 
of rejecting God’s invitation and opportunities this intimates that he who ac- 
cepts them must do so on God’s terms and with serious mind. Compare Luke 
14:25-35, immediately following 14:15-24, which seems to be a different ver- 
sion of Matt. 22:1-10. 


Suggestions for further study: 1. How far was the forecast of the future of 
the Jewish nation, which is expressed in these parables, actually realized in the 
subsequent history of the nation? 2. Do the principles here implied respect- 
ing God’s dealings with Israel apply only to Israel or to nations generally? 3. Is 
a nation in any sense a moral personality, with a character and history of its 
own? Are these naiional sins which will destroy any nation if they are not 
repented of? Does the punishment for such sins fall on the generation that 
first commits them, or are the sins of the fathers visited upon the children? 4. Is 
America now committing any of the sins which the parables charge against Israel ? 


